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COMETS AND SHINPLASTERS. 


BY PROF. C. J. HADERMANR. 





THERE are perhaps as many different opinions 
as persons able to form an opinion, concerning the 
universal ruin in which this country, so blessed 
with all the sources of prosperity, seems at this 
moment involved. ‘ The banks,”’ cries one, “are 
the cause of all our sufferings.”’ “‘The war waged 
against the banks,”’ replies another, “ has brought 
us to this.” ‘The extravagance of the people, 
silks and champaign,’’ quoth Mr. Van Buren, 
‘‘ have caused the revulsion.” 

Now could it be satisfactorily shown that none 
of these is the real cause, that the blame does not 
even attach to any thing belonging to the planet 
which we inhabit, but ought to be transferred to 
to those heavenly bodies, which, according to Mil- 
ton— 

“ From their horrid hair, 

Shake pestilence and war.” 
(And why not shinplasters too?) and of which, long 
before him, Damascenus had said, ‘‘ Cometas a Deo 
creari_et movert, quo libuerit, per angelos ad terren- 
dos mortales,’ an opinion which Tannerus calls 
most worthy of a Christian philosopher—* opin- 
tonem Christiano philosopho perquam dignissimam,” 
if this could be done, we say, it would go far to- 
wards allaying political animosities, and that ill 
feeling which is so apt to pervade even the most 
generous community ,in times of great and protract- 
edsuffering. This bright idea suggested itself to the 
writer under circumstances which brought com- 
ets and constables, astronomy and judiciary into 
an unwonted juxta-position in his own mind, and 
with the above mentioned desirable result in view, 
led him to a closer examination of the question, 
“ whether and how far comets may be justly charge- 
able, as principals or accessories, with the various 
calamities by which poor mankind is periodically 
visited ? 

The circumstances alluded to, are characteristic 
of the times, and briefly these :—Surrounded, a 
short time ago, by his senior class, (as noble a set 
of youths, by the by, as ever trod the academic 
halls,) he was just engaged with one of them be- 
fore the black board, in the solution of this astro- 
nomical problem : 
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** The sun’s longitude and latitude being given, 
to find its right ascension and declination.” 

When, on a sudden, a penumbra was percepti- 
ble in the recitation room, caused, as he correctly 
surmised, by some opaque substance intervening 
between the solar light and the aperture construct- 
ed for its admission, vulgarly called a window. 
On a closer inspection, the intervening object was 
found to be a horse, a fine bay, with a rider on his 
back, who was beckoning to him, (the writer—not 
the horse.) There was something ominous in the 
man’s aspect—nothing rude or ungentlemanly,— 
quite the contrary ;—but he wore an expression of 
calm determiration, which would not ill become 
an equestrian statue of stern necessity. Silently 
he handed over a little bundle, tied up with twine, 
consisting of a number of little scrips, which, on 
a hurried glance, were found each to be headed by 
these words :— To any lawful Constable.” One 
pang of agony shot through the recipient’s heart, 
and he returned to his class, every member of 
which you may call a beloved son, a younger bro- 
ther, a dear friend of his any how. One glance 
around convinced him that they fully comprehend- 
ed the nature of the transaction just gone through. 
Their honest, intelligent countenances bore the 
expression of sincere sorrow for their teacher ; 
their eyes sought the ground, in one a tear was 
seen struggling: One exception though; that 
roguish Jack J****! but then, would not he laugh, 
though mother earth should come in actual con- 
tact with acomet? As it was, he was joined by 
him, who, heaven knows, was in no laughing 
mood ; it must have been hysterical. 

Now, what possible connexion has astronomy 
with the scrips, those arguments he held in his 
hands? None inthe world! ‘ on sic dur ad astra! 
was his first thought. 

** Right ascension 0° 0’ 0”, and declination 
south’—the second. ‘* We know least of the 
comets ’’—the third. Let us see whether they lie 
not at the bottom of the mischief—the last. 


And in the first place, it must be admitted, that 
the reputation of the comets is decidedly bad. 
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They have at all times been the object of the appre- 
hensions and animadversion of mankind and re- 
garded as extraordinary indications of the wrath 
of heaven, as forerunners of every kind of cala- 
mity and disaster, especially when befalling the 
great of the earth, Kings and Emperors, of all 
mankind the very persons that are apt to take the 
Jeast notice of them. The belief that comets por- 
tend misfertune, seems to be as old as mankind it- 
self. Whenever war, pestilence, famine, earth- 
quakes, inundations, &c. took place, some comet 
or other had to bear the fault. Particularly firm 
in this belief were the Romans, who certainly 
were one of the most superstitious people in the 
world. 

Cicero, very gravely assures his readers thatall 
comets portend war and civil feuds. Pliny, the 
elder, calls them “ terrifica et non leviter s@va sid- 
era,’ and gives it as his opinion that the triangu- 
lar ones in particular, are no better than they 
should be, and very vicious. Seneca, althoughin 
another part of his work (Nat. Hist. Lib. vii., 13) 
he advances very just and, for his age, quite sur- 
prising ideas concerning the nature of comets, 
nevertheless declares with contemptible sycophan- 
ty, that they are all very wicked things, since 
even the one which appeared under the blessed 
reign of Nero, ‘“ beatissimo Neronis tmperio,” and 
which therefore ought to have brought naught but 
blessings, could not leave off his old tricks, ‘ cum 
ne hic quidem cometis veterem detraxerit infamiam.” 
Nor do their historians remain behind hand in the 
accounts of calamities to have been indicated or 
even caused by comets. Astronomers of more re- 
cent times, and some of considerable note, such as 
d'Alembert and others, have not hesitated to ex- 
press similar opinions. 


It might be objected at the outset that comets 
can have had no participation in the causes which 
brought about the disastrous reign of shinplasters, 
in as much as none have been seen, and our al- 
manacs for the last few years, make no mention of 
the appearance of any. It would be erroneous, 
however, to infer from this, that no comets did ap- 
pear. Of all the comets that have appeared since 
the creation of the world, only five hundred are 
recorded. Now, this number is evidently too small. 
Inearlier times, before the telescope was invented, 
only those comets, of course, that were visible to 
the naked eye, could be observed, and even of 
these only the larger ones were thought deserving 
of a place inthechronicles. Buc there area great 
many so small and pale that they are entirely hid- 
den from the unassisted eye. In the space of thir- 
ty-seven years, i. e., between the years 1769 and 
1803, not a single comet appeared, visible to the 
common people, whereas astronomers have in the 
same period, not only seen through their telescopes, 


but regularly observed not less than thirty-six of 
them ; and during the last twenty-five years, par- 
ticularly since the celebrated comet-hunters, Pons 
and Messier have directed their attention to these 
objects, the industry and success in the discovery 
of these heavenly bodies has become such, that 
hardly a year passes without two or three new 
comets being discovered. Computing only twoto 
every year, and we should have twelve thousand 
comets in our catalogues, had our ancestors been 
equally able or attentive. Nor is this all; for ma- 
ny of these celestial bodies when approaching the 
earth, lie too far to the South among the fixed 
stars of the Southern hemisphere, near the South 
Pole of our equator, to be visible to the inhabitants 
of Europe or America. The savages of New Hol- 
land may have seen them, but not being in the 
habit of writing books or observing comets, no in- 
telligence of the fact could have reached us. It 
remains therefore certain that the whole number 


of comets must by far exceed the small one of 
those on record. 


Whata host of new celestial budies is thus pre- 
sented to our contemplation, compared with which 
the little group of eleven planets and eighteen 
moons appears almost insignificant. Instead there- 
fore of considering these latter as the sole occu- 
pants of the solar empire, the comets may be more 
properly said to people this great realm. Those 
eleven are only the favored few in the immediate 
neighborhood of the throne and basking in its rays, 
whereas these, free and independent, roam over 
the most cistant provinces of the vast t:onarchy, 
approach only at times those narrower limits and 
then again fly off in the immensity of space. 


That the comets influence the state of health 
of men and animals, and even affect the vege- 
table world, has been believed so long and so 
firmly, that it is difficult not to incline towards the 
same opinion. On this subject it would be but 
fair that the doctors should be heard, taking it for 
granted that they are as well acquainted with the 
nature of comets as with that of the discases they 
undertake to cure. One of them has undertaken 
a few years ago in his work ‘ Illustrations of the 
Atmospherical origin of epidemic diseases,” to es- 
tablish, with mathematical accuracy, as he says, 
the connexion of comets with great epidemics, 
and he concludes his voluminous work with these 
words, “ It is therefore quite certain that from the 
beginning of our era, the most sickly periods were 
also those most abounding in comets, and that the 
appearance of these heavenly bodies was always 
accompanied by earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, 
and atmospheric revolutions, whereas, on the 
contrary, in times of general health and prosperity, 
no comet was ever seen.”’ 

Now could it really be demonstrated that comets 
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exercise this malign influence over the animal and 
vegetable kingdom, and this under circumstances 
betokening a temporary derangement of the whole 
economy of nature, it would be easy to prove in 
the next place, or rather it would follow as a 
necessary corollary, that to the same malign in- 
fluence must be ascribed the failure of cotton 
crops, the breaking of banks, the absquatulation of 
cashiers, the introduction of shinplasters, in one 
word the “ hard times’? under which we at this 
moment, so grievously suffer. 


But how does Dr. Foster proceed to make out 
his case? Why, by passing in review every year 
that has elapsed and every chronicle that has been 
written, since the birth of christ, and collecting 
into an interminable list, the troubles and disasters 
that have visited poor mankind in this long period 
of time. Inlike manner he hunts upall the comets 
which have appeared in that space of time, of 
which he numbers about five hundred. These 
comets he arranges alongside of the items of his 
first register and thus makes up a very edifying 
inventory of human misery and suffering, and at 
the same time of comets, which he holds responsi- 
ble for the mischief. 

This labor, it would appear, cannot have cost 
him much trouble or reflection, for as we have 
seen, there are so many comets, that two at least 
can be computed for every year. Of troubles, 
however, ofevery kind, by which man is afflicted, 
there may be more than twoinevery year. There 
being then no dearth of comets inthe heavens, nor 
of distress on earth, it will be an easy matter to find 
a scapegoat for every calamity in the shape of a 
comet. On the contrary, it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to hit a single year in which both of 
these things do not occur. 


Thus, for instance, we read ; “ year 1665—great 
comet and plague in London.”’ A plague to be 
sure! but why only in London? Was the comet 
no where visible but in London? Why did it not 
bring the plague to Paris, the neighboring Ham- 
burg, or even Scotland or Ireland? That lady was 
right then, who, being told in Paris, that a dreaded 
comet was expected the coming year, answered, 
she did not mind it as she proposed to spend that 
yearin Naplesand notin Paris. Again, what shall 
we think of such collocations as these ; ‘‘ 4nano 
1668—a comet appeared in Westphalia ; there was 








great mortality among the cats.”” 4nno a 
comet and a great thunderstorm which killed 
several peasantsina meadow.” ‘,4nno comet 


and erolite in Scotland, which struck a village 
church and damaged the wheel work of the clock.” 
A hundred times you may read in his book, ‘‘ Comet 
and locusts in Calabria,’ ‘Comet and inundation in 
England, Comet and great fire in Constantinople, 
Comet and Earthquake in Minor Asia.”” Now, we 
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ask, would it not be much more reasonable to couple 
Comet and barking of dogs. 1829, Comet and foolish 
books: for an illustration would have been quite near 
athand. 1842, Comet and Shinplasters, &c. &c. 

Since this author and many more before and 
after him, have displayed their industry by selec- 
ting those years, in which the appearance of great 
comets coincided with all sorts of disasters, and 
which, as we have seen, was not a difficult task, 
it may not be amiss to examine, for once, without 
reference to comets, those periods in the history of 
mankind, which were peculiarly remarkable for 
desolating and wide spreading epidemics, and in 
the next place, to inquire what great comets 
actually made their appearance at those periods. 
For the first purpose we shall avail ourselves of 
a publication of an industrious German, viz: 
‘¢ Chronicle of distempers’’ by Schnurrer, and for 
the latter, of Olber’s beautiful catalogue of comets. 

The first three centuries of our era already were 
distinguished by grievous epidemics, which afflic- 
ted the whole Roman Empire. In the year 42 
B. C., under the reign of Emperor Claudius, the 
Mentagra, a kind of elephantiasis, which covered 
the body of the patient with boils and tumours, 
spread from Egyptover the whole Koman Empire. 
In 154 the lycanthropia made its appearance in the 
same countries and diffused universal terror. The 
persons that were seized with it, driven to despair 
by inexpressible torments, wandered by night like 
wolves (hence the name) amongst the graves and 
other solitary places. The physicians of our times 
are of opinion that in this disease, originated one 
much milder in its nature and known now under 
the name of Catalepsis, and in general it would 
appear that these scourges of the human family, 
have in the lapse of time, lost much of their former 
virulence. This may be an effect of the advance- 
ment of medical science or the increase of wealth 
and consequent comfort of the people, better police 
systems, or all three combined. In the year 165, 
under Emperor Antoninus, Minor Asia, the north 
of Africa, and the whole of Europe were visited by 
a pestilential disease which continued its ravages 
for seven years. In 182 Italy was devastated by an 
epidemic which carried off one third of all the 
inhabitants; in Rome alone 2000 persons died 
daily. Towards the middle of the third century, 
in the reign of Emperor Valerianus, another broke 
out which raged more than fifteen years in the Ro 
man Empire. From this time dates the custom of 
wearing black for deceased friends. In the year 
312 the Anthrax came from Egypt to Italy and 
Greece where it became epidemic, and so violent 
that many of the Islands of the Mediterranean 
were left utterly uninhabited. For none of all 
these years, nor even in the ten immediately pre- 
ceding or following ones, can the least indication 
ef. emo be found in any ancient writer. 
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The year 542 was the beginning of one of the 
most calamitous diseases, that ever visited Europe. 
It continued more than fifty years and commen- 
ced with universal sterility and immense swarms 
of locusts. This seems to have been the first ap- 
pearance of the oriental or real bubo-pest, and in 
this whole period no mention is made of a comet, 
unless one that had appeared four years previous- 
ly, in the year 530 be considered as the cause of 
the evil, though it is described as very small and 
insignificant. From this unhappy period alsoa 
custom has descended two our times, which is still 
scrupulously observed in many parts of Europe. 
The plazue-stricken, namely, were attacked with 
violent yawning and sneezing, and by an order of 
Pope Gregory, the great, the sign of the cross 
was made over the mouth when yawning, and 
‘‘ God help you,’’ was said to the patient when 
sneezing. 

In the year 717 a plague appeared in the East 
which lasted three years, and which in Constan- 
tinople alone carried off 300,000 persons: yet there 
was no trace of a comet during all this time. In 
the years 874 and 875, great mortality ensued in 
Europe in consequence of immense hosts of lo- 
custs. The putrid matter of the dead bodies is 
said to have covered the soil in many countries 
several inches deep. A great comet was also 
visible, but only in 876, therefore one year after 
the termination of the disease. 


In the year 996 appeared for the first time in 
Europe, that scourge of men, called ‘the holy 
fire.”’ This devastating, virulent and highly con- 
tagious disease, attacked spontaneously the whole 
system of man, and destroyed it in a few hours by 
mortification. Often it would attack but single 
members, arms or legs, which shortly turned black 
and dropped off. This is the originof the subse- 
quent St. Anthony’s fire, which still was very des- 
tructive, until it assumed a much milder form in 
our present times. 


It was at that time that pilgrimages to the holy 
land came in vogue, which afterwards led to the 
crusades, towards the close of the eleventh century. 
The only mention made of comets, that were visible 
about that period, is of one that appeared in 983, 
therefore, thirteen years too soon, and another 
which appeared in 1005, consequently nine years 
too late. 

The most cestructive century to mankind in all 
history, was the fourteenth. As early as 1310 a 
pestilence broke out over all Europe, and con- 
tinued seven years. The number of dead in 
Strassbourg was thirteen thousand, in Basle four- 
teen thousand, in Mayence sixteen thousand, in 
Cologne thirty thousand, and entire populations 
were exterminated. It is true that five years 
previously, in 1305 a great comet had been seen, 


which Pretorius, the chronicler of that period, 
does not hesitate to impugn as the author of the 
public calamity. 

Then came in the year 1347 the awful plague, 
which afterwards became generally known under 
the name of‘ the black death.’”’ It proeeeded from 
the north east of Asia, as formerly the migration of 
the barbarians, and soon swept over all the known 
countries of the globe. In the first year it lin+ 
gered along the sea coast, but penetrated in 1348 
into the interior of the countries and spent its fury 
on men and animals. The dead bodies, owing to 
their immense numbers, remained unburied in the 
streets ; the fields were no longer tilled, and the 
domestic animals roamed wild over the country, 
Except the fiercest impulse of self preservation and 
boundless fear, all other passions of man seemed 
totallyextinct. Bagdad, Diarbecksand Damascus 
became completely depopulated; in Guza their 
died in one month twenty-two thousand persons, 
in London eighty thousand, in Paris one fourth of 
the whole population ; in Lubeck in one single 
night sixteen hundred, in Vienna daily, during 
three months, from seven to eight hundred, and 
when the disease had reached its climax, fourteen 
hundred in one day. Many of the crowned heads 
of this period shared the same fate, notwithstanding 
all the precautions they used. The Emperor 
Andronicus in Constantinople, King Alphonso I. 
of Spain, Queen Joanna of Portugal, and the Czar 
Twanowitch with his brother and seven children 
fell victims of this plague. It continued five years. 
The chroniclers mentioned a comet for 1347, and 
one for 1352, therefore, one for the beginning and 
one forthe end of the calamity, from which it 
might be inferred that if there are comets which 
produce diseases, there are others that cure them. 

In the year 1356, the same black death broke out 
a second time, and continued again five years, 
causing, according to the historians of that period 
still greater devastations than before. According 
to Petraca, who had to deplore the loss of his 
Laura, and who, like Boccacio, has described it 
with the most vivid colors, only ten out of every 
thousand persons survived. In Cologne died 
twenty thousand, in Avignon seventeen thousand 
among which, five Cardinals, and one hundred 
Bishops, who had assembled to hold acouncil, and 
who, like aJl the others, remained unburried in the 
streets, into which the dead bodies were thrown 
out of the Windows. But no trace of a comet. 


A third time this horrible scourge made its ap- 
pearance in 1367, raging until 1374. It now 
assumed the form of the so called St. John’s Dance. 
and has been transmitted to us, thoughina much 
milder form under the name of St. Vitus’ Dance. 
The patients ran, danced and raved, until they 
foamed at the mouth and fell down dead. The 
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immense number of deaths since 1347, i. e. during 
a period of twenty years, produced an universal 
fear of a total extermination of the human race, 
and induced thousands to bequeath all their 
property to churches and convents. To such an 
excess was this carried that it was found necessary 
to interdict such testaments by law, to prevent a 
general alienation of property. In these seven 
years again no comet appeared, nor any until the 
year 1375. 

Pretorius the sworn enemy of comets, acquits 
said comet therefore of any share in the last men- 
tioned calamity, but clearly discerns its influence 
in the death of Charles IV. 

But it will be superfluous to extend this melan- 
choly catalogue of human misery. Candor obli- 
ges us to admit that all ages furnish at least as 
many proofs againstas for the opinion that comets 
either prognosticate or cause diseases and disas- 
ters ; in other words, we shall find that these 
heavenly bodies have no connexion with the ca- 
lamities of mankind or at least none discernible 
by us. Our own experience in the time of the 
cholera will confirm this conclusion. It is a mel- 
ancholy consideration that man in the midst of 
evils inseparable from his condition and of una- 
voidable misfortunes, will still torment himself, 
with imaginary evils and unfounded apprehen- 
sions, and obscure God's noblest gift, his reason, 
by prejudice and superstition. 


But though these heavenly bodies should have 
nothing in common with wars, pestilence, inun- 
dations, &c. &c. They might still influence the 
temperature and consequently the fertility of the 
earth. This belief is indeed not less universal 
than the former, though experience will also show 
it to be not less unfounded. By examining a pe- 
riod of one hundred and fifty three years, viz. 1632- 
1785, and noticing those years which were remark- 
able for hot summers or cold winters, and in which 
comets appeared it has been found that comets 
appeared in fifteen years which were remark- 
ably hot and in fourteen which were remark- 
ably cold. Whatare we toinfer from this? Why, 
certainly that comets produce neither cold nor 
heat or that their influence upon our temperature, 
ifit exist at all, isentirely insensible. 


From what has been said, it would appear that 
great injustice has been done to this class of celes- 
tial bodies, by considering them as the chief or 
concomitant cause of terrestrial revolutions, dis- 
asters or evils of any kind. It is another question 
whether no real apprehensions might be enter- 
tained from their occasionally very near approach 
to, and possible collision, with our planet. Before 
entering upon the discussion of this interesting 
question, it may not be amiss to say something of 
the history of the four comets, whose periodical 
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return is now known with certainty and which 
have been most thoroughly studied by our astron 
omers. 

There is no other means for determining confi- 
dently the period of revolution of a comet, but by 
its return itself, when it may be recognized from 
the identity of its elements with those ofa former 
visiter. Until now the return of only four comets 
has been thus determined, viz: Halley’s comet, 
with a periodical revolution of seventy-six years, 
that of Olbers, with one of seventy-four years, 
Enke’s comet which returns after three years and 
one fifth, and Biela’s comet whose period of re- 
turn is six and three fourth years. 


Halley's comet was for the first time regularly 
observed in the year 1456. Now by subtracting 
successively seventy-five or seventy-six years, 
beginning with the year 1456, we arrive at peri- 
ods, the historians of which contain an account of 
a large comet, which, no doubt was identical with 
Halley’s comet. Thus, according to Justinus, a 
great comet appeared anno 130 before Christ at 
the time of the birth of Mithridates. The second 
of these ancient appearances of the same comet, 
of which mention is made in chronicles, is that of 
the year 323 b. c. between which and the former 
five returns must have remained unobserved : this 
year immediately preceded the great council at 
Nicea, the first general church-assembly, under 
Emperor Constantine. This assembly repudiated 
the doctrine of Arius, of consubstantiality which 
was then gaining considerable ground; it also 
fixed the period of Easter as now existing. The 
historians of that epoch very ingeniously connect 
these two events with the appearance of the com- 
et. Seventy-six years later the comet made its 
appearance again in 399. ‘This year also was 
distinguished by a great council in Alexandria, 
which was holden against the followers of Orige- 
nes. In this year also, the Vandals invaded for the 
first time, the South of Europe. The comet is de- 
scribed as prodigious in size and terrible in ap- 
pearance. The historians of the time, mostly 
priests, call ita ‘‘cometam prodigiose magnitu- 
dinis, horribilem aspectu, et comam ad terram 
usque demittentem.” After an interval of nearly 
twice seventy five years, its fourth appearance 
falls inthe year 547,in which Rome was sacked 
by Totila. Omitting to notice the other periodi- 
cal returns of probably the same comet with Hal- 
ley’s, previousto the vear 1456, it was in this 
year that its return was for the first time subjec- 
ted to scientific observations. It appeared in the 
constellations that lie between the bull and the 
lion, with extraordinary splendor, being very near 
to the sun and earth. Its tail was during its most 
brilliant period, sixty degrees long and spreading 
out in the form of a peacock’s tail. 
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Five years anterior, anno 1451, Mahomed II. 
had conquered Constantinople, putting thereby 
an end to the Greek Empire, existing since Con- 
stantine the great. Now itso happened that in 
1454 another great comet had spread great con- 
sternation among the victorious Turks, as they 
looked upon it as the forerunner of a general 
christian crusade against them. ‘I'wo years af- 
terwards, when the Turks, this evil omen not- 
withstanding, had made considerable progress, 
and menaced to overrun the German Empire with 
their victorious armies, the comet of 1456 appear- 
ed,and caused now a still greater fright—not to 


/ the Turks, but to the Christians, who saw in it an 


indication of their general extermination. The 
Turks were nevertheless defeated. However 
welcome this news must have been to Christen- 
dom, it cannot but have embarrassed the comet- 
prophets. However, to get out of the scrape and 
to save the comets reputation for prognosticating 
evil, they referred the comets appearance, not to 
the defeat of the Turks, but to the death of Hun- 
gady, the hero of those days,in whom Christen- 
dom lost a mighty pillar. 


The second certain appearance of Halley’s com- 
et happened in the year 1531. Apianus, imperial 
astronomer at Ingolstadt, under Charles V. and 
Ferdinand I., furnished the best observations of 
this comet; he also first made the very just re- 
mark that the tails of the comets are always oppo- 
site the sun, from which a connexion between 
these heavenly bodies and the sun might be in- 
ferred. Even the astronomers of these times were 
firm in their opinion that comets were indications 
of impending disaster. The long hidden truth 
that they are beings like the planets, and like 
these move in the heavens, having nothing in 
common with the fate of men, however cautiously 
and modestly expressed, was sure to find zealous 
opponents even in the most distinguished authors 
of the period, and to be proscribed as erroneous 
and evenirreligious. Milichius, awriter of note of 
the sixteenth century was the most zealous cham- 
pion in the defence of the old opinions concerning 
comets; and among other, in his opinion, weighty 
arguments, he asserts thatthe comets are a kind 
of hermaphrodites among the heavenly bodies, 
originating in the conjunction of the planets among 
themselves, or in solarand lunar eclipses. Thus 
the present comet was a production of the con- 
junction of Saturn with Mars, and Mercury in the 
constellation of the bull. Thomas Erastus show. 
ed more sense, when writing in the middle of the 
sixteenth century, he said, ‘‘ would to God that 
wars had no other cause than the bile of the rul- 
ers, stirred up by comets; one good physician 
might then with a dose of salts or rhubarb pre- 
serve the peace of States.’’ 


The third time our comet appeared in 1607, 
when Elizabeth in England, and Henry 1V. in 
France, sought to render their subjects happy. 
Its fourth appearance happened in the year 1682, 
and this is,as it were, the year of its scientific 
birth: for hitherto it had always been stared at as 
a stranger or dreaded as an omen of evil. New- 
ton had now discovered the great law, in obedi-. 
ence to which the heavenly bodies revolve round 
the sun; the law of universal gravitation, of which 
Kepler’s laws are a mere consequence. After 
having shown that the planets are all subject to 
this law, he applied it also to the comets, and first 
to that of 1682; and determined its orbit and ve- 
locity, which perfectly agreed with the observa- 
tions, thus leaving no further doubt in the truth 
of his system. 

Halley, Newton’s cotemporary and friend, was 
the first who adopted the new doctrine and great- 
ly extended and improved the theory of Comets. 
It was he who predicted the return of the same 
comet in 1748; the first prediction of the kind, 
and which was happily fulfilled. Many of our 
readers may have seen it on its sixth return in the 
last months of 1835, and in the first months of 
1836; and but few of them, we fear, will have 
another chance in the year 1912. 

Until the year 1815 the return of no other comet 
but that of Halley was known withcertainty. But 
on the 6th March of this year Olbers discovered 
another comet, small but remarkable from the fact 
that its period of revolution is likewise about seven- 
ty-five years. It will next return in 1887, when 
on the 9th of February it will pass through its peri- 
helium. We sincerely desire that many of our 
readers may then see and observe it. 

The third comet with whose revolution we are 
acquainted was discovered by the celebrated comet- 
hunter Tons in Marseilles on the 16th November. 
1818. Enke, who subjected it toa very rigorous 
calculation, and after whom it was called, found 
its period of revolution to be three years and one 
hundred and fifteen days. 


The fourth and last comet, whose return may be 
predicted with confidence, is that which Biela, an 
Austrian officer, discovered on the 28th February, 
1826, in Josephstadt in Bohemia, and who has also 
computed its period to be six years two hundred 
and seventy days. Its lastappearance was in 1838. 


Already in 1826 this comet approached the 
Earth’s orbit very near, being only twice as far 
from itas the moon. But on the 29th October, 
1832, its distance was no more than two and one 
third of the Earth’s semi-diameters, or thirteen 
times less than the moon's distance from the Earth’s 
orbit ; or perhaps even considerably less, since its 
elements are not yet so perfectly known, as would 
be required to indicate its propinquity to the Earth 
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with the utmost accuracy. We speak here of the 
comet's distance from the Earth’s orbit, not from the 
Earth itself, which at that time was more than fifty- 
two millions of miles distant from that point of its 
orbit which was nearest tothe comet. Such acol- 
lision of the Earth itself with the comet, if iteven 
should take place, can only occur in the latter days 
of November, and at this time the comet was in 
1832 already far ahead of the Earth. The fears 
entertained at that time of the comet, were there- 
fore entirely groundless, as the result proved. 

Moreover such a concussion of the comet with 
the Earth is only possible in those years in which 
the comet passes through its perihelium in the last 
days of December. This however will not take 
place in the whole course of the present century. 
Only in the year 1933 the comet will be in its peri- 
helium on the last day, and in 2115 on the 16th of 
December: but by that time the changes and per- 
turbations which its orbit may have undergone in 
so long au interval, may have removed all danger 
from the Earth. Moreover the whole appearance 
of the comet, its very small and indistinct nucleus 
and its feeble light, render it highly probable that 
the quantity of matter, forming the mass of the 
comet, is but very small, an ethereal substance so 
attenuated that it can hardly be compared with our 
clouds, so that perhaps a collision would hardly be 
perceived by us. From its tail however, and its 
noxious vapours, of which so many dangerous con- 
sequences have been predicted, we have to fear 
nothing at all, because it has no tail at all. 

But though we should have nothing to fear from 
this comet, what may we have to hope or fear from 
others? There are very many of them and they 
swarm in all directions about the Earth. How 
easily might one encounter it, and, should its mass 
be considerable, cause awful devastation or even 
total destruction. 

Let us hear what Laplace, one of the greatest 
geometers of our times, says of such an occurrence. 
“The terror produced formerly in superstitious 
minds, by the appearance of acomet, was followed 
in our days by the apprehension, that one of these 
numberless heavenly bodies, which cross the plan- 
vtary system in all directions, might come in con- 
tact with the Earth and change the position of its 
axis. Itis not difficult to immagine the conse- 
quences of such an event. The axis and line of 
revolution of the Earth (the length of the days) 
would suffer a change, the seas would leave their 
old beds and rush towards the new equator; mil- 
lions of men and animals would perish in the uni- 
versal deluge, or by the violent shock the Earth 
would receive; whole generations of living beings 
would find their graves, all the monuments of hu- 
man industry and genius would be annihilated 
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&c"’ This picture is dark enough, but not exag- 
gerated. Every one of us has had the experience 
that when a carriage in rapid progress, comes to a 
sudden stop, one is thrown forward from his feet, 
with the greater violence the greater the velocity 
of the carriage was, which was checked or over- 
come by the impediment. The very same experi- 
ment, only ona larger scale, we would have an 
opportunity to make, if we ever should run foul 
of a comet. Our Earth may be compared to a great 
carriage, in which we all ride round the sun, at the 
rate of 68000 miles an hour. Let the Earth come 
in contact with a comet of solid mass, we and all 
that is movable in it, the waters of the rivers and 
oceans, our houses and rocks would be precipitated 
towards that point of the Earth which received the 
shock. The ocean would leave its bed and rush 
towards the same spot, swallowing up in its way 
every living creature, level cities, overflow all 
countries, and cover even the highest regions with 
its foaming floods. The reader may imagine 
himself the awful consequences of such a catas- 
trophe. 

But all these terrors which we are to encounter, 
rest on the supposition that the comet, which is to 
produce them, isa firm and solid body, and com- 
pared with the Earth, of considerable magnitude. 
But, as we have remarked before, with such an 
one, comets have no similitude whatever. They 
appear to us, all as light clouds, weak and feebly 
illuminated vapors, mere airy fabrics, from which 
none of those terrible consequences are in the least 
to be apprehended. One instance 1s even known 
of acomet which passed among the satellites of 
Jupiter, and though itself tarown by the attraction 
of the planet entirely out of its former orbit and 
forced into a new one, yet not the least percepti- 
ble derangement inthe motions of the satellites 
was produced. 

Let us therefore discard all idle fears of com- 
ets and cherish the light of science by which we 
are surrounded, and by which alone we can con- 
quer those prejudices, and be secure against a re- 
lapse into the dark ages of ignorance and super- 
stition. Let us guard and preserve with the 
utmost care, that great blessing of mankind know- 
ledge, that precious treasure, inherited from our 
ancestors, those noble sciences, which at the same 
time protect and ennoble man, in the words of Lap- 
lace ‘‘ces hautes connaissances, les delices des 
etres pensans, dont le plus grand bienfait pour le 
genre humain est, davoir dissipe les craintes, les 
vaines terreurs, les superstitions, et tous les maux 
que accompagnent les erreurs nees de ]’ignorance 
de nos vrais yapports avec la nature, erreurs et 
craintes qui renaitraient promplement, si le flamn- 
beau des sciences venait e s’etein’dre. 
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THE WATER OF LIFE. — SONG. 


THE WATER OF LIFE. 


BY A. MEANS. 


bi Lee ut. 
1) | “Aa Dogs there a current roll so deep and strong, Thrice fruitless draughts! — libations feed the fire, 
sf Bee # O’er this bleak world of rancor and of wrong? As falling show’rs swell tna’s blazes high’r. 
* poe | Whose booming waters spurn the dykes they meet, O’er floods of Sedleitz, Harrowgate and Bath, 
sh ba And bound o’er barriers in unbroken sheet ? Lynx-ey’d disease pursues his victim’s path, 
if . By Does stream so pure this sordid planet lave, In vain he doubles,* — drinks and bathes in vain ; 
; s That earthly soils ne’er dim its limpid wave? aha Whole seas are useless : —death maintains his reign. 
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Whose crystal depths reflect the starry skies, Away! away! — my longing soul, away! 

And glide on taintless, where corruption lies ? Let pain, pollution, thirst and famine stay ;— 

This earth’s their home : — thou, upward lift thine eye: 
Behold, a fountain gushing from the sky! 
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Is there a fount perrennial, bold and sweet, 

Whose cooling freshness sooths the fever’s heat; — 
Whose luscious draught, once quaff’d, forever frees, Deep from th’ Eternal Throne, — exhaustless source! 
From panting thirst and torturing disease? Its crystal current speeds its earthward course. 


Vain — vain the search, if circumscrib’d to earth, ** }Vater of life,” — resistless, boundless, free, 


Her Alpine heights give no such waters birth : — A nation’s hope! —a world’s dependency ! 


i i i ing soil b ‘ 
peti er _ a i cat : i" Bright, pure, and powerful,— it changes not:— 
, < ol ' . 
eee eee we eee we In gorgeous palace, or in humble cot, 


Ten thousand barriers turn the tortuous flood, Its full lustrations cleanse the spotless soul, 
Or, lave it, Nile-like, mantling fields of mud, Baptize, refine, and consecrate it whole. 


The sparkling streamlet from its mountain home, Hail, matchless gift! <= the nectar of the skies 
Soon rolls — a turbid river, gorg’d with loam. Who drinks this bev'rage neither thirsts nor dies. 

The fever’d maniac drinks and drinks again, He smiles in tears — stands firm where rocks are riv’n, 
To quench the fervors of his burning brain. Shines long on earth, and lives to shine in heav’n, 


Oxford, March 26th 1842. 





* A term used by sportsmen, and implying the turning or winding of a hare or fox in running. 
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‘(WILL YOU COME WITH ME, DEAREST?” 


I. IV. 
WIL you come with me, dearest,— And the youth that is wasted, 
Then fly, In gloom, 
To a home that is fairest, Ere love has been tasted, 
Of all neath the sky. Is borne to the tomb. 
v. 
Lo! I call for thee, dearest ,— 
Then fly, 
To a home that is fairest, 
Of all ‘neath the sky. 
it VI. 
For the love that reposes, Where the heart that adores thee, 
. Will bless; 
want And the love that implores th 
When life wreathes her roses, a ee 
. Will never be less. 
Is left in the shade. LOTHAIRE. 
Banks of the Congares, So. Ca. 


II. 
Will you come with me, sweetest,— 
Then bear, 
The wing iove makes fleetest, 
Of all in the air. 
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TURGESIUS; 
A HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE DANISH DOMINION IN IRELAND—concivupep. 


BY CHARLES KYLE. 





CHAPTER XV. 


Wuen the news of the Lady Melchisda’s escape 
reached Turgesius, he was preparing to set off for 
Carlingford Castle, from which place he intended 
to conduct her to Armagh, in order to have their 
nuptials celebrated with due pomp and solemnity. 
Nothing could exceed his rage, and mortification, 
on learning, that she had been aided in her escape 
by one ofthe most popular, and confidential of 
his nobles. The treasonable conduct of Lord 
Godfred however, caused him more real uneasi- 
ness, than the disappointment he experienced in 
the privation of his mistress. Turgesius was a 
deep and acute politician, whose knowledge of 
human nature, consisted not in the vain and ideal 
speculations of the sophist, but were founded on 
the sound and unerring principles of reason. He 
was aware that in times so unsettled as the pres- 
ent, the least deviation in his great nobles from 
their allegiance to himself must naturally estab- 
lish a precedent, the influence of which might 
not only extend to the Irish, who were discon- 
tented with his government, but even create 
among his own countrymen, a sense of the injus- 
tice of his proceedings. 

Though careful to conceal these thoughts with- 
in his own breast, he could not refrain as he pa- 
ced the floor of his pavillion ina state of mind 
fraught with anxiety and disappointment, from 
denouncing all who served him, not even excep- 
ting Guthrum, as unworthy traitors. 


‘¢ My Lord,”’ said the monk, who alone witness- 
ed these indications of his wrath, “ thou shouldst 
not allow this misfortune to have such an effect 
upon thee, as to deprive thee of thy better judg- 
ment. I grant that the disappointment thou hast 
experienced must be trying to thy feelings, yet 
my Lord, if thou wert only to take a dispassionate 
view of the case, thou wouldst not find it to be so 
hopeless as thou dost imagine. Notwithstan- 
ding the Lady Melchisda has escaped thee for 
the present, hast thou not sufficient means left 
to regain possession of her? Were the traitor 
Godfred now living, thou wouldst have just 
grounds for apprehension; but under existing 
circumstances every thing instead of militating 
against thee, declares loudly in thy favor. Two 
of the most powerful of thy opponents are al- 
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ready quelled, one of them is in thy power, nay, a 
prisoner in thy very camp, while the other a pro- 
scribed outcast is wandering through the island 
seeking a precarious subsistence from the gener- 
osity of his countrymen, who though they may 
sympathize in his misfortunes, dare not openly 
espouse his cause. What then hast thou to fear 
from the exertions of a helpless female, who looks 
for support from those, who however they might 
be inclined to serve her, dare not by such an at- 
tempt incur the certainty of thy vengeance.” 

“‘] believe thou art right in what thou sayest 
good monk,”’ replied the monarch somewhat soft- 
ened in his mood by the arguments of his counsel- 
lor. “ True, what has Turgesius to fear from the 
impotent endeavors of an enslaved people, whose 
severest shackle is their own disunion. They 
may perhaps make an effort to regain their free- 
dom, but it will be only drawing the more tightly 
the fetters, with which they are already bound. 
Monk, the means of vengeance are within my 
power, and by the sacred manes of Tomar, nothing 
shall change my purpose ; Monk, thou understand- 
est me ?”’ 

‘7 do, my Lord.” 

‘¢ Melaghlin dies, if at the expiration of a week 
his daughter come not to redeem his life. Thou 
thyself, shalt be the bearer of this news to the 
Irish King. Go, announce to him our pleasure, 
and see that thou lackest not discretion in this 
matter.” 

As soon as the monk had left the royal pres- 
ence, he proceeded without delay to the prison of 
O’Melaghlin, which he found strengthened by a 
double guard. When he entered, the old mon- 
arch was kneeling before a small crucifix, that 
was suspended from a corner of the tent. From 
the earnest and heartfelt manner, in which he ad- 
dressed the throne of grace, it was evident that 
his hopes of earthly happiness had fled, and that 
he alone looked for consolation to that seat of 
mercy. Thesight which the haughty renegade 
now beheld, brought vividly to his recollection, 
the days of his own comparative innocence, in 
which he too had enjoyed unfettered communion 
with his blessed Redeemer. What a contrast his 
hopes of eternal happiness bore to those of the 
pious being before him. He had bartered his 
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soul’s salvation for the gratification of the most 
fell passion, the foul tempter of mankind ever 
conceived in his lowest hell,—revenge. He ex- 
perienced a momentary feeling of remorse—it 
passed away—and pride, the destroyer of Hea- 
ven’s once pure and blissful habitants assumed in 
his heart his terrific sway. O’Melaghlin now 
arose, and perceiving the monk of whose presence 
he had been until now unaware, approached him, 
and calmly inquired the purport of his visit. 

«¢ I come, my Lord, to offer thee such consola- 
tion as may not be unacceptable to a man whose 
days on earth are numbered. My holy zeal for 
the eternal welfare of thy soul has induced me to 
visit thee in thy distress, that thou mights not 
lack ghostly comfort, and free absolution from thy 
sins. I asa disciple of that blessed Being,’’ point- 
ing to the crucifix as he spoke, ‘am bound to ad- 
minister to thy spiritual wants.” The tone of 
bitter irony in which these words were ut- 
tered, was rendered more horrible by the smile 
of sardonic hatred which accompanied them. 
Aware however, of the character of the person with 
whom he had to deal, O’Melaghlin resolved how 
forcible soever the struggle should be, not to al- 
low his vile tormentor the slightest advantage 
over him, and with this resolve he determined to 
refrain as much as possible from every thing like 
recrimination. 

‘‘ Unholy man, whatever may be the business 
which has occasioned thy present visit, forbear at 
least in our presence from naming with irrever- 
ence that sacred name which thou hast wickedly 
abjured,—and if as I conjecture, thou hast come 
commissioned with ought from the Danish prince, 
tell thy message quickly, and remain not here to 
reproach by thy vile tauntings, one who consid- 
ers that every foot of ground betwixt him and 
thee, removes so far from him, a sacrilegious 
apostate wretch, who has boldly set at defiance 
the laws of God and of his country.” 

‘¢In sooth my noble lord, is a shrewd diviner, 
and gifted with no common wisdom, thou hast in 
truth Melaghlin augured right, my visit doth con- 
cern thee much, more perhaps than thou wouldst 
desire to know. However my lord, the time is 
unbefitting for discourse like the present, while 
matters of high importance remain to be discuss- 
ed. Thou hast perhaps ere this, been apprized 
that thy daughter has escaped from her confine- 
ment. Ha! my lord,I perceive that this news 
affords thee much joy ; but know that it seals the 
more inevitably the warrant of thy own death. 
Turgesius has sworn, and he seldom fails to keep 
his promise in any matter wherein his interest is 
concerned, that unless the Lady Melchisda re- 
turn within the expiration of a week to redeem 
thy life, thou shalt die! This matter needs much 


sound reflection, and I advise thee not to let an- 
ger, or thy fancied wrongs so far mislead thee, as 
toactand speak in such a way as thou may’st 
have cause to repent of when it is too late.” 

The Irish monarch, wlom past circumstances 
had rendered equal to every change of fortune, 
was no way surprised at this announcement. 
He had all along a foreboding of some approach- 
ing evil, and was therefore prepared to meet the 
worst. He felt that under every misfortune, he 
had one consolation still left—the hope of eternal 
happiness. The honor of his child, he now con- 
sidered safe—his own disgraceful death he thought 
not of. Though she would be deprived of her 
earthly parent, she had a Heavenly one who would 
watch over and protect her, and confiding in his 
Almighty Providence, he meekly resigned him- 
self to His holy will. 

‘“« Monk,” he replied, after a pause of a few mo- 
ments, ‘ the intelligence thou hast just imparted 
has been to me like the refreshing waters of Hea- 
ven, to the searand drooping plant. It has awa- 
kened in my heart fresh joys in no degree lessen- 
ed by the near prospect of a violent and dishonor- 
able death. It is sufficient for a Milesian prince, 
that he dies with an unblemished character, when 
the honor of his house is uncompromised, and his 
posterity live to add glory to his name. Yes, 
thou may’st bear to thy imperious master, the an- 
swer of Ireland’s Monarch, that he willingly sub- 
mits to become the victim of his insatiate tyranny. 
Tell him that rather would he die a thousand 
deaths, than that a daughter of Hibernia should 
even become the partner of his throne.”’ 


‘¢ The prince of Meath has been much deceived 
in supposing that the mighty Turgesius ever de- 
signed so much honor for the daughter of a fallen 
Irish Laoch, (chief) as elevating her to imperial 
rank. His is not the passion of noonday youth, 
when the loved one forms the sunny haven of 
the lover’s hopes. No, no, my Lord, these vain 
imaginings—these ideal fancies, of an ambitious 
mind must be rejected by thee as utterly hopeless. 
Ifever Turgesius loved thy daughter, it was as 
his leman, an honor to which many as high-born 
a dame would gladly aspire. Who wots but be- 
fore thou resignest the pleasures of life thou 
may’st e’en see that honor consummated. 

*« Melaghlin”, said the renegade laying his hand 
on the arm of the Monarch, while a sneer of sa- 
tanic triumph curled his haughty lip, ‘““my hour of 
vengeance has at length arrived !—the cup is now 
full to overflowing. The request to die shall not 
be granted—thou wilt live to behold with thine 
own eyes, the dishonor of thy child—aye, thou 
wilt in vain wish for death in its most awful 
shape, while I shall revel, and exult in the ago- 
nies of thy soul.” 
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Starting as if an adder had stung him, Melagh- 
lin recoiled some paces from his tormentor, and 
waving him off exclaimed, “ art thoua fiend com- 
missioned by the father of evil to tempt my soul, 
and drive me todespair? Speak! art thou a hu- 
man being, or hast thou only assumed its sem- 
blance for the purpose of perpetrating some hel- 
lish deed? I conjure thee in the name of the liv- 
ing God, to tell me, who thou art!”’ 


“ Thy request will be soon gratified most noble 
Lord,’’ replied the monk in the same tone of irony 
which he had observed from the commencement 
of their interview; and throwing back his cowl, 
which had hitherto concealed the greater part of 
his features, he exhibited the pale but handsome 
countenance ofa man in the wane of life. 


“ Dost thou not know me now, Melaghlin, or 
has memory played thee so traitorous part, that 
thou canst not bring to thy recollection the fea- 
tures of one who in former life received much in- 
jury at thy hands? Ifso, I can aid thee in the 
attempt. Rememberest thou not the eve of Bel- 
tane, exactly thirty years ago when the assembled 
chiefs of Ireland were regaled atthy palace? Ah! 
| perceive thou art endeavoring to awake some 
latent remembrance of that period, thou canst 
perhaps relate the circumstances connected with 
itas well asI. I allude to the murder of the 
Thiernach of Tirconnel, who was treacherously 
assassinated on his way to the banquet room. Of 
the general consternation it excited, thou art thy- 
self aware.” 


“The chieftains not knowing to what cause to 
impute the deed, sat in gloomy silence, as if ap- 
prehensive the same treachery was designed for 
each. Their doubts were however soon removed by 
the prince of Breffny, who in full assembly arose, 
and impeached Carrol chief of Ossay with the 
crime, producing at the same time a blood-stained 
dagger marked with the arms* and initials of the 
Ossay chief, which he swore he had found near 
the body of the murdered lord. This circum- 
stantial evidence was still farther corroberated by 
the knowledge of the parties having been at en- 
mity for some years previous to that fatal occur- 
rence. The prince of Ossay was accordingly ar- 
raigned before the tribunal of which then my lord, 
thou didst preside as judge, and on this specious 
testimony was found guilty, and condemned to per- 
petual exile from his native land, and in me O’Me- 
laghlin thou beholdest that injured and much 
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persecuted man! I however have had ample sat- 
isfaction for my wrongs, I left the country, but 
carried with me into exile the deadliest hatred to- 
wards my judge and my accuser, I vowed to be 
revenged, if ever fortune should favor me with 
the means, | remained abroad until the growing 
troubles in my country, had paved the way to 
foreign domination, I then conceived the project 
of revenge, which I have since been able to put 
into fatal execution, I found on my return to Ire- 
land, that my accuser had died during my resi- 
dence on the continent, but that he had left a son, 
who had on the demise of his uncle, succeeded to 
his dominions, I determined to make my hatred of 
the father, hereditary towards the child. In con- 
formity with my resolution, I offered my services 
to the Danish monarch, which were readily accept- 
ed. It would be needless to relate how I contrived 
to betray the garrison of Breffny to the Danes, as 
thou must be already acquainted with that circum- 
stance. With regard to thyself and thy daughter 
my lord, I plotted deeply for the ruin of both. It 
was I who devised the plan of thy capture, and it 
is 1 who now possess the power to grant thee life, 
or condemn thee tothe stake. My revenge how- 
ever is not yet complete, when that is once effect- 
ed, I have nothing more to bind me to this land. 
Years of suffering, of mental and bodily degrada- 
tion, of hunger, and privation, will then be amply 
repaid, and 1 will carry to a foreign clime, the 
most grateful solace to my mind that I have 

been revenged.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


We must now direct the attention of our read- 
ers, for circumstances to be hereafter explained, 
to the metropolis of the island. Dublin like most 
cities of that period, was little better than a col- 
lection of rude and ill-constructed buildings, the 
mere nucleus of a mighty city, around which 
were to be gathered in after ages, the wisdom, 
eloquence and patriotism, of a much injured, but 
highly gifted and chivalrous nation. 

The advantages it possessed however, as a mar- 
itime town, at an early period, induced that enter- 
prising race the Ostmen, to fix upon it as the 
chief emporium of their trade. The subsequent 
events of Irish history, show how well founded 
was their choice, for it eventually became not on- 
ly a safe receptacle for their immense naval acqui- 
sitions, but even afforded them, after their power 
was annihilated in the island a strong defence 





* The earliest traces of heraldic distinctions which the history of any country in Europe affords, are to be 
found in that of Ireland. At the great Tes or triennial parliament held at Teamor, or Tarah, the kings, druids and 
other great men, were sumptuously entertained by the supreme monarch for six days successively, after which 
they proceeded to business. When the banquet was ready to be served up, the shield-bearers, belonging to the 
members of the assembly, delivered in their shields, which having their coats of arms emblazoned on them, were 


easily disti 


uished ; they were then arranged by the grand marshall, and hung upon the walls, so that each 


member took his seat under his own shield, and no confusion was produced in this immense assembty. 
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against those steel-clad warriors, the Anglo-Nor- 
mans. * 

The inhabitants of the capital in the days of our 
tale, consisted ofa mixed race, comprising Nor- 
wegians, Irish, and Danes, who though they did 
not live on the most amicable terms, yet refrained 
in a great measure from personal hostilities. 

The wars which the Irish had maintained with 
their fierce invaders, and in most of which they 
were unsuccessful, appeared on the usurpation of 
the imperial power by Turgesius, to have materi- 
ally subsided. Deeming himself secure in the 
possession of his authority, that tyrant was hardly 
seated on the throne when he began to exhibit the 
natural ferocity of his disposition. Licentious- 
ness, avarice, and a thirst for blood, were the vi- 
ces, which particularly marked his reign. Most 
of the Irish were at this time sunk toa degree 
of abject degradation, few dreamed of the possi- 
bility of freeing themselves from their intolerable 
thraldom, and it is probable, that they would for 
ages have borne with the most passive submission, 
the yoke of foreign domination, had they not been 
at length aroused from their lethargic slumber 
by a circumstance, which rocked to its very basis, 
the overgrown power of their Scandinavian mas- 
ters. Theazure twilight of a sultry evening to- 
wards the latter part of July, was fast retiring 
from the suburban abodes of thecity, which were 
situated on the elevated banks of the river Liffey. 
The crowd of half naked and squalid loiterers, 
who had all day long endeavored to get rid of the 
intolerable weight of non-employment, by basking 
in the sunbeams on the river edge, or in devising 
a thousand unsuccessful plans of amusement, were 
now reduced toa solitary few, who were them- 


_selves at last constrained to unconsciously desert 


their positions near the river, and retire within the 
scarce more comfortable precincts of their respec- 
tive dwellings. 

The solemn stillness which prevailed through- 
out the suburbs, was uninterrupted, save by the 
noise caused by the occasional change of sentinels 
in the Danish fort on the right bank of the river, 
or the song of some drunken reveller, who was 
piloting his way homeward. 

Night was now fast approaehing to the mid-hour. 
The sluggish Liffey still rolling on in sullen si- 
lence, reflected from its dark bosom the bright 
light of the watch-fire, that was kindled on the 
most conspicuous point of the Danish garrison. 


(May, 


Moving slowly, and as if impelled by no human 
force, some dark object now appeared ascending 
the stream, but yet keeping under the shadow of 
the high banks, which on either side the river pro- 
jected to a considerable length. Gradually it 
pushed onward without varying its course, until 
it had arrived some distance above the Danish 
fort, it here stopped suddenly, and in the next in- 
stant shooting directly across the river, put intoa 
small cove or bay, that ran inland a few hundred 
yards. Two men now jumped on the land, and 
pulling up a small boat secured it with the least 
possible noise to the root of a tree. 


‘We have been most fortunate Redmond,” said 
one of the persons thus introduced, ‘ to have eya- 
ded the Danish guard in the harbor,—God grant 
the same success to those brave men, whom we 
expect to meet to night. It is at best, a fearful 
chance, but Redmond what can we do? Are we 
not at this moment, in our own country, nay, in 
the very halls of our fathers little better than mis- 
erable slaves? Have not our rights been basely 
trampled upon—our liberty as men and free-born 
Milesians been rudely torn from our grasp, and 
even our name as if to tarnish the glory of our an- 
cestors become proverbial for cowardice and dis- 
union? Itseems as if the martial spirit of our na- 
tion became extinct with the arrival of her op- 
pressors. Not a single ray of hope dawns upon 
her affliction. Has she not tamely submitted, 
nay, abjectly knelt at the feet of hertyrants? And 
how has that submission been repaid? By the 
murder of her nobles—the sacrilegious spoiling of 
the houses of God,—and the dishonor of her daugh- 
ters. And to complete their violence and con- 
tempt of all the laws of humanity and honor, have 
they not seized upon the person of our Sovereign, 
and condemned him to an ignominious death.— 
Even more the dastard Turgesius, carries his arro- 
gance so far as to demand re-possession of the 
Lady Melchisda, on which terms as he most cour- 
teously remarks in his letter-to the King of Lein- 
ster, he will vouchsafe to spare the old man's life. 
I fear much that he will make good his resolve, 
and sacrifice the noble monarch to his resentment. 
But he shall not die unavenged, while there is one 
arm left to draw a sword in his defence. Twice 
have I spared the monster’s life !—a third time if 
he escapes thee Connell O'Rourke, then thou 
art a traitor to thy country.” 





* The Ostmen, although they had Jost almost al] their influence in the island after the battle of Clontarffe, in 
Brian Borvihme’s reign yet continued to hold a footing inthe kingdom for more than half a century after that 
event. It was however reserved for that chivalrous people the Anglo-Normans, to complete a conquest which 


the Irish had for more than three hundred years endeavored, but in vain to effect 


Under the conduct of the re- 


doubted Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, those warriors besieged the metropolis at that time the seat of the Danish 
King, McTorcall. Strongbow after having taken the city by assault expelled from it the Ostmen King and his 


followers, which they were never afterwards able to regain, although several desperate attempts were made by 
MeTorcall to that effect. —O’ Halloran’s History of Ireland. 
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The two persons, whom our readers must by this 
time have recognized as the prince of Breffny, and 
his foster-brother, had now walked upwards of a 
mile from the river, and had arrived before a large 
but antiquated building, that was situated at the 
very extremity of the suburbs. It was encircled 
by a wall of considerable height, and appeared 
from the remains of some massive fortifications to 
have been once the stronghold of some powerful 
Laoch (chieftain.) The greater part was now in 
ruins. The main gate drawbridge, and portcullis 
had entirely disappeared, while the moat which 
had dried up was filled with rubbish, and de- 
tached fragments of the mouldering wall. As 
the prince, and his companion entered the court- 
yard, its gloomy and forlorn appearance brought 
vividly tothe immagination of the former, the 
scenes which had once enlivened its courtly halls. 
The barronial table at which feasted a thousand 
vassals, whoacknowledged its master’s will. The 
honored minstrel’s song—the joyous and spark- 
ling cup, whose genial influence awoke in each 
generous heart the glories of hisrace. The proud 
embattled walls brightened by the flashing arms, 
and bright array of many a devoted warrior. What 
a contrast now with what it once was. Each fal- 
len tower—each dilapidated wing, bore lasting 
traces of the spoiler’s hands, and in their proud 
fall, O'Rourke could distinctly read the likeness 
of his own. 

He felt that he was wronged, and as he dashed 
away the indignant tear, that swelled his haughty 
eye, the anxious hopes, and aspiring thoughts of 
happier days rose freshly to his mind, and with 
those thoughts came those mighty projects that 
were destined to pave the way to a train of the 
most important events. Their attention was now 
attracted by afeint light, which proceeded from 
one of the narrow windows of the keep. 

‘‘ Ha! it seems as if some of our confederates 
are already assembled Redmond ? ’’ said the prince, 
who now eagerly directed his steps in the direct- 
ion of the light. A low murmering noise like the 
suppressed voices of several persons in conversa- 
tion could be distinctly heard. O’Rourke and his 
servant listened attentively to ascertain if they 
were friends. The well known sounds of their 
native dialect, at once assured them that they had 
nothing to fear, they therefore hesitated no longer, 
but knocked boldly for admission. It was not 
however until the knocking had been repeated 
several times, thata huge oaken door was cau- 
tiously opened by a man in complete armor, 
who stood sentinel on the inside. The pass word 
being demanded—the answer—Liberty or Death— 
was returned, and they were permitted to enter. 

The room into which they were introduced, was 
long, narrow, and lofty roofed. A large chandelier 
filled with waxen lights hung from the centre of 


the cealing, while in a spacious fire place at the 
farther end of the room, a large wood fire threw 
out its cheerful blaze, which notwithstanding the 
warmth of the season, was found to be highly ne- 
cessary in a place where the accumulated damp of 
years had created achilly and unwholesome air. 
On a range of benches, that extended along both 
sides of a table sat about forty noble, and military 
looking men. The chair at the head of the table 
was occupied by a man rather advanced in life, 
but whose benevolent countenance still retained 
the ruddy hue of more youthful days. But the 
person who chiefly attraeted the notice of our hero, 
was a young man who sat beside the elderly one 
we have just described. From what could be seen 
of his face, which was almost concealed beneath 
the deep shade of military bonnet, he appeared to 
be eminently handsome. A few luxurient jet locks 
just escaping from under his bonnet fell upon 
the collar of a richly embroidered cloak, which 
the youth kept carefully folded about his per- 
son. After the customary congratulations had 
been gone through, the prince took his seat oppo- 
site to the unknown, in whom, he felt, he knew 
not why,—a peculiar interest. 

The chairman at length arose, and addressing 
the assembled nobles, explained the purport of 
their meeting in a brief yet decided manner. 

‘“‘My lords, the cause of our assembling here to 
night, is, to devise some plan for redressing the 
wrongs, which have been so long, and cruelly im- 
posed upon us by a foreign foe. You my lords, 
can as fully appreciate as I, the miseries to which 
our country has been subjected for almost half a 
century, which however grievous they might have 
been at first, have since the userpation of that 
monstor of depravity—Turgesius—grown so ex- 
cessive, that the land is as it were soaked with the 
blood of thousands of our unoffending countrymen. 
Sons of Melesius! the period has at length arriv- 
ed—the very crisis is now at hand, that will decide 
forever the fate of injured Ireland. Will you my 
lords, for the sake of gratifying your petty ani- 
mosities tamely stand by to see your Sovereign 
murdered in his own dominions—the honor of his 
daughter violated, and yourselves reduced to the 
humiliating condition of slaves? Forbid it mem- 
ory of our ancestors! Arise ye brave spirits from 
your gory bed, and kindle in the bosom of your 
degenerate descendants the martial glory of your 
age! God, my children will smile with favor on 
your exertions to snatch from the polluted hands 
of the idolatrous spoiler, the land which is con- 
secrated to Hisholy name! Dermod of Leinster, 
will himself conduct your cause, and under the 
banner of the ‘Most High,”’ with Liberty for our 
watchword, we will shew to the whole universe, 
that when Irishmen are united, they can be free !”’ 
When the king of Leinster, had concluded speak 
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ing, a suppressed, though cheering murmer of ap- 
probation arose among the younger conspifators, 
while exclamations, of death to the tyrant—and 
freedom to the brave, where echoed by at least a 
dozen voices; and suiting the action to their words, 
they fiercely grasped the hilt of theirswords, and 
swore that they would rescue their sovereign, or 
die in the attempt, 


This enthusiasm however did not extend to the 
older, and more experienced nobles. The chief- 
tains of the Hi-Nialls were in particular averse to 
a measure, fraught as they expressed it with so 
much danger. They spoke of the impossibility of 
opposing the power of the Ostmen, secured as they 
were at present, by the possession of all the places 
of strength in the kingdom, the uncertainty too 
of their being supported in these views by the 
remaining chiefs, who they were sure would al- 
most all be decidedly opposed to such an attempt. 
Some even mentioned the policy of acceding to 
the demands of the tyrant, and gave it as there o- 
pinion, that the princess of Meath ought to be sur- 
rendered to him, as by that means they would not 
only purchase his forbearance, but also extract 
from him certain conditions that would be condu- 
cive to the common weal. 


These unfavorable symptoms in the great chief- 
tains to espouse a cause, in which his nearest in- 


terests were concerned were highly distressing to 


the mind of O’Rourke. As these last arguments 
were advanced, his blood which had been boiling 
with indignation, mounted like crimson to his 
forehead. He laid his hand on the handle of his 
sword, but withdrew immediately, lest in his pas- 
sion he might be induced to commit an act, which 
he might afterwards have reason to repent. Cast- 
ing a look of contempt on the elder nobles, he was 
about to arise with a determination of quitting 
the assembly when his eyes chanced to encounter 
those of the strange youth, which were fixed in- 
tently on him. The clear bright flush, that a few 
minutes before irradiated his handsome counte- 
nance, had now given way toa deadly paleness. 
Some terrible feelings seemed struggling within 
his breast. That the proceedings of the meeting 
were unpleasing to him, was evident from his hur- 
ried gestures—the quick flashing of his bright 
dark eye, and the eager and scrutinizing glance 
with which he seemed to scan the various feelings 
of those around him. Once or twice he looked 
inquiringly towards the old king, asif to ascertain 
whether he approved of what was passing. He 
seemed to be satisfied with the result, for in the 
next instant he arose, and throwing off his. cloak 
and bonnet discovered to O’Rourke and his no less 
astonished confederates, the beautiful and majestic 
daughter of the king of Meath. 


(May; 


Without allowing them time to recover from 
the surprise, which her unexpected appearance 
had produced, Melchisda drawing her noble fig- 
ure to its full height, addressed the assembly — 

‘‘ Most illustrious king of Leinster, and you 
chieftains of Ireland, the daughter of your sove- 
reign stands before you this night a suppliant for 
assistance. It is needless to mention the circum- 
stances, which have occasioned my appearance 
among you as they are well known to all, who are 
assembled here. The indifference with which my 
sire’s misfortunes, and my own have been treated 
by some of the gallant chiefs before me, affords 
alas! but too strong a proof of the decline of the 
valor and justice of our ancestors, which enjoined 
on every man, the protection of female innocence, 
and honor. Truly the patriotism of Milesians no 
longer exists, when their sovereign lies captive in 
the hands of a pagan, doomed to an ignominious 
death. But he shall not die, while the means of 
his redemption are in the power of his child. My 
lords, 1 must become the victim to appease a ty- 
rant’s wrath. Melchisda O’Melaghlir wishes 
not to involve in her misfortunes, those who pos- 
sess neither the spirit nor courage, to redress their 
own. To you noble Dermod, and you my youth- 
ful friends,’’ addressing herself to the younger 
chiefs, ‘‘I tender my sincere thanks, the remem- 
brance of your kind intentions shall be cherished 
by the daughter of Meath, to the very latest mo. 
ment of her existance.”’ 

O’Rourke whom surprise had at first prevented 
from rightly comprehending the sudden transfor- 
mation in the person of the mysterious youth, was 
now fully sensible of the cause. 

The plan had doubtless been arranged between 
his betrothed, and the king of Leinster, in order 
to afford her an opportunity of ascertaining 
through means of her disguise, what support she 
had to expect from the subjects of her father. 
How far she had been disappointed in her expec- 
tations, he had already seen. The query now was 
what effect her appeal would be likely to produce 
upon men, who had listened with so much apathy 
to the feeling address of the high souled king of 
Leinster. 

How strange and unaccountable are the actions 
of man! He who is at one moment bound by the 
fetters of some strong and predominant passion, 
may in the next instant, break from their restraint 
and permit himself to be led passively away by the 
silken thread of some capricious fancy. However 
inapplicable this comparrison may appear to some, 
we yet think it bears a strong resemblance to the 
case before us. 

Those very persons who had, when the object 


of their sympathy was supposed to be far distant, 


received with so much indifference a statement of 
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her wrongs, now that she appeared before them in 
the light of a beautiful, and injured woman, hero- 
ically determined on sacrificing her own happiness 
to save a parents life, could no longer withstand 
the appeal of outraged justice. 

Ashamed of their late ungallant conduct the 
chieftains simultaneously arose, and kneeling be- 
fore the daughter of their monarch, they kissed 
the cross hilts of their swords, and bound them- 
selves by that sacred pledge both to maintain, and 
avenge her cause. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


The day which was to terminate forever the 
earthly career of the sovereign of Meath, at length 
arrived. The sun as he traversed in majestic 
splendor, the broad expanse of Heaven looked 
down with a bright but scorching aspect upon the 
fair plain beneath, now whitened by the snowy 
drapery of innumerable tents. It was apparent 
from the stir in the Danish encampment, that 
something important was going to take place, for 
several persons might be seen hurrying from dif- 
ferent directions towards the fort, that was situa- 
ted in its centre. There was an unusual degree 
of regularity observable in the discipline of the 
camp. Achoice and numerous guard was sta- 
tioned on asmall eminence that commanded a 
complete view of the encampment, and from 
which could be distinctly seen the bright armor 
and nodding plumes of the Danish warriors, who 
were placed at small intervals between on the 
distant redoubts. 

The pavillion of Turgesius, in particular, dis- 
played on this occasion a more than ordinary mag- 
nificence. Its interior covering of sky blue silk, 
had been exchanged for one of the finest linen, 
which formed the underground of a pink colored 
gauze of the most exquisite manufacture. The 
curtains and hangings corresponded in splendor 
with the rest of its appearance, being composed 
of the richest silk, interwoven with the most fan- 
ciful devices. In front of the pavillion, on an eb- 
ony throne ofa cresent like form and inlaid with 
gold, was seated the Danish monarch, arrayed in 
a suit of loosely flowing robes in imitation of the 
eastern potentates from whom the tyrant was 
known to trace his descent. On each side of him 
stood his favorites—Guthrum, and the monk; the 
former holding the imperial diadem, while the lat- 
ter supported the richly jewelled sword of state. 
The life-guards whom‘from motives of policy, the 
tyrant always keptattached to his person, made 
not the least conspicuous show on the present 
occasion. They were all young men selected 
from Scandinavian families of rank, and conse- 
quently possessed the confidence of their sover- 
eign. They were ranged in a circular manner 
around the pavillion, while their gay equipments 
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and martial appearance added animation to the 
scene. How different was the contrast that was 
presented at the small eminence, which stood a 
few hundred yards to the right of the pavillion. 

Instead of the princely abode of royalty sur- 
rounded with all that was great and magnificent, 
a small field tent guarded by a party of fierce bar- 
barians alone met the eye. Whata residence for 
a monarch who had once received the grateful 
homage of a nation’s love ! to whom sceptred kings 
and highborn chiefs, had bowed the knee of obei- 
sance. How sad to him must have been the 
change from having been once the sovereign of 
an independent people, to the degrading situation 
ofaslave. Toa mind like O’Melaghlin’s the re- 
ality must have been dreadful. Nothing could 
have possibly supported him under so severe a 
dispensation, save his firm trust in the mercy of 
an All-wise Providence. Hope had not yet aban- 
doned him; but that hope consisted not in the 
longing desire after life, it was not such a hope as 
the condemned criminal feels when he fondly 
cherishes within his breast, the expectation ofa 
reprieve from that death at the thought of which 
his soul shudders. No! it was a hope that his 
child would not sacrifice herself to redeem him 
from destruction. He feared much that her fond 
affection for him, and her sense of filial duty, 
would induce her to hazard every thing for his 
sake. His daughter was now almostalone in the 
world, perhaps even those on whom she relied for 
protection, dare not afford it through fear of in- 
curring the vengeance of the tyrant. In such 
an extremity, what might not despair impel her 
to do—despair at the prospect of an adored par- 
ent’s death, and indignant at the desertion of her 
friends. These thoughts were insupportable, and 
as time drew on his lingering pace, the anguish 
and anxiety of the wretched captive redoubled. 

The hour of noon had been appointed for his 
execution, provided the Lady Melchisda did not 
arrive before that time. O! how long did the 
moments borne as if on wings of lead, appear to 
the desponding monarch, as he paced the narrow 
compass of his prison. 


‘‘ Surely, she will not—she cannot come! O, 
my God! support me in this trying hour, and 
avert a calamity so dreadful,” were the agonized 
exclamations of the afflicted father. 

A loud flourish of trumpets now caused him to 
start. lt was the signal for his execution. He 
listened attentively to catch the sounds. The 
heavy tramp of armed men ascending the steps of 
the eminence was next heard, . the curtain of 
the tent being thrown aside, ee of the 
guard stood before him. Y 


¢ The hour has nearly arrived my lord, and it 
becomés my painful duty to conduct you to the 
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place of execution. I feel sorry for the necessity 
of such a measure, but I trust the Lady Melchisda 
will arrive in time to prevent its taking place.” 

Without replying to this address, O’Melaghlin 
bowed to the officer, and with a lofty and dignified 
air proceeded with his guard towards the fatal 
spot. As they passed in front of the pavillion, he 
chanced to encounter the eyes of the renegade. 
He fancied that he could discern in his counten- 
ance, an il!-concealed gleam of fiendish exultation. 
His bright eyes as they rested upon him, seemed 
to sparkle with a more than ordinary brilliancy ; 
but it resembled rather the glare of a beast of prey 
when preparing to spring upon its victim, than 
the look of a human being. 

The procession moved on until it reached a 
small tumulus or mound that was situated a few 
hundred yards from the front of the pavillion. A 
stage raised about six feet from the ground, sup- 
ported a block for decapitation ; while two execu- 
tioners with axes, stood one at each extremity, 
between whom the Irish monarch was now placed 
to await that death, which was to terminate his 
sorrows on earth. 

Breathless and still as the unruffled bosom of 


TURGESIUS. 
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tenure by which I hold my sovereignty is insecure, 
as long as O’Melaghlin lives. What may nota 
people turbulent as the Irish attempt if instigated 
to revolt, and who thinkest thou would be more 
likely to induce them to such a measure, than a 
prince so beloved as the king of Meath. No Monk, 
I cannot grant thy request, sooner would I sacri- 
fice my passion for the lady Melchisda, than loose 
that power which it has taken years, and the blood 
of thousands to acquire.”’ 

‘‘] grant my lord that thou hast spoken with all 
wisdom, yet the precipitancy with which thou 
dost wish to act, appears to me in no degree re- 
quisite. That the Irish monarch under any circum. 
stances should be set at liberty, | by no means ad- 
vocate. Yetl would strenuously advise thee my 
lord to defer his death at least fora little time. 
The lady Melchisda will doubtlesscome to redeem 
her father’s life, and if on her arrival she should 
find that he had been put to death, thou would’st 
loose all chance of obtaining her ; for if I mistake 
not the character of a Milesian damsel, rather 
would she plunge a dagger to her heart than yield 
herself to the murderer of her father. Pardon 
my lord the freedom of my words, but if thou only 
be directed by my council, thou wilt hereafter ac- 
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some mighty lake, appeared that wide encamp- 
ment, filled with a mass of human beings hushed 
as it were by the anticipation of the approaching 
scene. 

Among that crowd not one sympathizing eye 
was wet with the tear of pity—not one feeling 
of regret arose for the captives fate. All absor- 
bed in that unaccountable desire, which the gen- 
erality of mankind manifest to witness the un- 
timely death of some miserable criminal, they 
looked on indifferent alike to his sorrows and his 
woes. 

There seemed however to be an intense interest 
excited among the nobles, who were collected 
about the royal tent, as to the result of the present 
affair. They were conversing together in small 
groupes, and from their looks, for they spoke only 
in whispers, it was apparent that the execution of 
the Irish monarch formed the subject of their con- 
versation. 

Seated on one of the steps of the throne, the 
renegade was listening in deepattention to Turge- 
sius, who inclined his person towards his auditor, 
in order that their conversation might not be over- 
heard. 

‘“‘ Monk the sands in the glass of O’Melaghlin’s 
fate are nearly exhausted,—he muss die—motives 
of the soundest policy decree that it should be so. 
Were I now by setting him at liberty to restore 
him to his former power, it would be but raising a 
stuinbling block to impede, perhaps destroy my 
own. Firmly supported as my authority may ap- 
pear, I have still much grounds for fear, The 


ne 


knowledge that it has not been given in vain. 
Defer his execution until thou hast procured thy 
prize, thou canst then put him to death, or if his 
blood should hang too heavy on thy conscience, 
resign him to my care, and | shall see that he be 
disposed of in a manner that will suit the purpose 
of more than one.” 

As the renegade concluded he looked at the ty- 
rant with the air of one who is satisfied that he has 
given some important advice, and which he doubts 
not will be gladly received by him for whom it is 
intended. But notwithstanding its apparent dis- 
interestedness, Turgesius conceived he saw be- 
neath it some sinister design ; he therefore resolv- 
ed to be on his guard with his subtle adviser, for 
he had by this time learned snfficient of the perfi- 
dy of his conduct. 

‘‘Monk,” replied the monarch, “the advice 
thou hast just imparted, appears to me strange and 
unaccountable, and is directly the reverse of the 
one thou hast heretofore given. When | recei- 
ved thee into my confidence, it was with the un- 
derstanding that we were to assist each other in 
accomplishing our designs; as far as lay in my 
power I have discharged that pledge. The 
prince of Breffny, thou hast already ruined—Me- 
laghlin is about to die. What dost thou wish fur- 
ther? Is thy revenge so dire that their overthrow 
cannot suffice it? WhatcanIdo more, or what 
benefit canst thou derive from the prolonging of 
his life? Wouldst thou have me break that sol- 
emn vow which I made in the presence of my as- 
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sembled nobles; that the king of Meath should 
die at such an hour unless redeemed by his daugh- 
ter. Love and self-interest, are at this moment 
combatting hard within my breast. My vow has 
been too rash—but [ must fulfil it. The eyes of 
every soldier in my army are upon me, and should 
Turgesius not now display the fortitude and res- 
resolution of his ancestors, he would be consider- 
ed as no longer worthy either of their confidence 
oresteem. So urge me no farther on this sub- 
ject. Aware of the folly of persisting in his ar- 
guments with the tyrant, the renegade retired 
from the throne inwardly chagrined at being thus 
thwarted in his revenge, for he had hoped to de- 
fer the old monarch’s execution until a know- 
ledge of his daughter’s dishonor should have ad- 
ded an increase of anguish to the heart of the al- 
ready afflicted father; and in the bitterness of 
disappointment, did he silently vow vengeance on 
Turgesius for his refusal. 


A loud flourish of martial instruments now re- 
minded Turgesius that the hour of execution was 
drawing nigh. He examined the glass beside him. 
‘Lhe last grains were fast falling, each serving as 
the death-knell of the royal captive. He arose— 
hesitated a moment, and having first looked in the 
direction in which he expected the Lady Melchis- 
dato arrive, he turned disappointedly away to- 
wards the place of execution. Every thing was 
prepared. The executioners with their brawny 
arms bared tothe shoulder, stood with their fatal 
instruments raised above their victim, whose 
head was already placed on the block waiting but 
a signal from the tyrant to be separated from its 
more material part. 

Twice did Turgesius essay to give the sign, and 
as often did he waver in his purpose. The third 
time he had raised his sword with the intention of 
dropping the fatal point—when a shout, wild loud 
and tumultuous proceeding from some distant part 
of the camp arrested his purpose. The cry to 
stop the execution—they come !—they come— 
passing rapidly from tent to tent, soon reached 
the pavillion, towards which crowds of unarmed 
loiterers were fast pressing from every quarter, 
eager to witness the reception of their royal mis- 
tress. 

The eyes of all were now directed towards a 
hill that was distant about a mile from the en- 
campment. On its sides appeared a number of 
white objects which as they approached nearer, 
proved to be a train of beautiful damsels, arrayed 
in the apparel of bridesmaids, and decked with 
the most costly gems, which flashed brightly in 
the full sunbeams. _ 

They were soon seen entering the encampment, 
and attracted by the novelty of the sight, the sen- 
tinels stationed on the redoubts flinging down 
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their arms, deserted their posts, and followed ad- 
miringly in their train. The utmost disorder was 
now manifest throughout the camp. ‘The soldiery 
over whom their officers had lost all command, 
rushed heedlessly forward, upsetting and stumb- 
ling over their companions as they endeavored to 
gainasight of the fair bevy. Even the guard 
and executioners of the royal captive forgetting in 
the general excitement the responsibility of their 
charge, hurried confusedly forward with the rest. 
The scene at the pavillion was now one of irre- 
mediable confusion. The crowd of spectators 
had become so mingled with the lifeguard, that 
the latter far from being able to preserve the least 
order, were unable to extricate themselves from 
the wedge, which as it were pressed them on all 
sides. Noteventhe entreaties of Turgesinus or 
his ministers, for they were now reduced to the 
necessity of supplicating would have had the 
slightest effect, had not the latter entering sword 
in hand among the crowd compelled them by cuts 
and blows of their weapons to make an opening 
for the admission of the brjdal party, which was 
now within a few hundred feet of the royal tent. 
It consisted of about twenty tall and comely mai- 
dens, at the head of whom appeared the daughter 
of the Irish monarch, distinguished above the 
othersby her delicate beauty, and the graceful 
symmetry of her form. Turgesius now descended 
from the throne to receive her supported on each 
side by his ministers, and bending on one knee, 
took her extended hand for the purpose of raising 
it to his lips. In the very act however of doing 
so he was roughly seized by some powerful arm, 
and dragged into the midst of the bridal train. 
Twenty glittering swords in the next instant 
flashed brightly in the sun, and the bridesmaids 
having thrown off their robes proved to be as many 
noble and youthful warriors armed in coats of 
steel. The panic became instantaneous for the 
tyrant was already secured. Guthrum and the 
monk retreated to the pavillion, and the former 
mounting to the top of the throne, cried aloud in 
the Danish language—Countrymen, we are be- 
trayed! the enemy are in the camp !—To arms— 
to arms! or we are all but as dead men. Liife- 
guards to the rescue of your sovereign—cut down 
all who surround you—spare them not but save 
your monarch. These were the last words Gu- 
thrum ever spoke, foras he was inthe act of de- 
scending, a javelin aimed by an unerring hand en- 
tered his breast, and having passed through his 
body, pinned him to the back of the throne. 

The consternation at first excited was now be- 
ginning to subside. The Irish youth, though they 
had cut down dozens of the unresisting throng, at 
length found themselves opposed to no inefficient 
force. 
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The Life-guards who had hitherto been unable 
to offer any resistance, being now rid of the crowd 
which had encumbered them, formed into com- 
plete order, and headed by the renegade, who ac- 
ted as their commander, they advanced vigor- 
ously tothe charge. The leader of the youthful 
warriors on perceiving this maneuvre formed his 
small band into a hollow square, and having 
placed Turgesius, who was tightly bound togeth- 
er with the Lady Melchisda and her father, (who 
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At this moment the deep notes of a hunting horn 
ringing in joyful tones through the encampment, 
were answered by the loud and exulting shouts of 
hundreds of armed warriors, who appeared to 
crowd the sides of a high wood which overhung 
the cainp. 

Dismayed by this sudden reinforcement of their 
foes, the Danes no longer thought of resistance, 
but flinging down their arms, attempted to escape. 
They were however frustrated in this design, 





for the troops, who had by this time surrounded 
the encampment intercepted tnem in every quarter. 
Goaded by the injuries which they had received, 
the Irish were inclined to show little mercy to 
those who never knew what mercy was. The 
prince of Breffny, on whom the command of this 
reinforcement devolved, was determined by one 
bold stroke to crush forever the power of these 
barbarians ; and knowing well that this could only 
be effected by the effusion of blood, he commanded 
his soldiers to give no quarter until they had suffi- 
ciently humbled their inhuman foes. 

The battle if it could be so designated, lasted 
for some hours. Towards evening the enemy 
were completely routed, and their camp in the 
possession of the Irish, who by this well devised 
stratagem were enabled to give the first effectual 
check to the tyranny of a people, whohad ensla- 
ved them for above halfa century. Little more 
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on the appearance of his friends had rushed to 
them for protection) in the centre, he singled out 
the renegade, who advanced boldly to the encoun- 
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ter. Swinging his battle-axe once or twice round 
his head so as to give effect to the blow, he ex- 
claimed as the stroke fell on the shield of the 
latter, take this for thy treason to thy country. 
He however had no unequal match in his new 
opponent, who coolly stood his ground, parrying 
his blows in the hope of tiring him out. At length 
aware of his intention, the young chief became 
more sparing of his blows, and endeavoring by 
lightness and agility, to make up for inferiority of 
strength, he plied his antagonist so smartly that 
he wounded him in three or four different places 
before he thought of retaliating. 

Maddened by pain and desperation, the renee 
gade now lost ail command over his passion, and 
rushed with headlong force upon his assailant, at 
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the same time aiminga blow, which would cer- 
tainly have proved fatal, had not the latter dexter- 
ously avoided it by leaping to one side. 

Taking advantage of his impetuosity, the young 
chief dealt him sucha stroke on the helmet that 
he reeled forward a few paces, and following up 
his blow he exclaimed, thy country sends thee this 
at the hands of O'Rourke, he drove his battle-axe 
so deeply into his skull, that he cleft him to the 
neck. 

The fight was now becoming doubtful, as the 
life-guards were strengthened by a body of strag- 
glers, who had attached themselves to their band. 


remains to be told. The tyrant whose vices had 
been for years the scourge of a whole kingdom 
was condemned to death by the unanimous voice 
of his conquerors, and the remainder of his people 
submitted to the Irish when they found that their 
resistance was in vain. After having been for 
sometime carried about through the island asa 
spectacle of fallen pride and ambition, the Dane 
was conveyed to the top of a high hill that over- 
hung Lochannon, and being securely bound, was 
thrown into the lake beneath, where he perished. 
Thus terminated the career of the crue], ambi- 
tious, and profligate, Turgesius. 
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Every figure fashioned by the hand of art, ev- 
ery character invented by fiction, has more or less 
of life, and.the claims and hopes of life. Galler- 
ies of pictures and statutes are the dormitories of 
a future world. The historian, the philosopher, 
the artist of that world is here at home; here he 
forms himself, — for this he lives. Let him who 
is unhappy inthe actual world,—who finds not 
what he seeks, —Jet him go into the world of 
books and of art, — into Nature, that eternal anti- 


que, and yet eternal novelty, — let him live in that 
Ecclesia pressa of the better world. Here he will 
be sure to find a beloved anda friend, a Father- 
land and a God. They slumber,— but in pro- 
phetic, significant slumbers. At length comes 
the time when every initiated of that better state 
sees, like Pygmalion, the world he has created 
and combined break upon him with the glories of 
a loftier and loyelier dawning, and his long fidel- 
ity and love requited.—.Voralis. 
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SONG AND SONNET; 
OR THE LAYS OF EARLY DAYS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ATALANTIS,’’ ‘SOUTHERN PASSAGES AND PICTURES,” “ THE YEMASSEE,” &o. 


(Continued from page 207.) 





SONNET. —“ Woops, warers HAVE A VOICE.” 
XXXVIII. 


Woops, waters, have a voice to soothe the ear 
When common sounds have vex’d it. When the day, 
Grows sultry, and the crowd is in thy way, 

And, working in thy soul its coil and care;— 

Betake thee to the forests.—In the shade 
Of pines, and by the side of purling streams, 
That prattle all their secrets in their dreams, 

Unconscious of a listener,—unafraid,— 

Thy soul shall feel their freshening, and the truth 
Of Nature, then, reviving in thy heart, 

Shall bring thee to the feelings of thy youth, 
When in all natural joys thy joy had part ; 

Ere lucre, and the narrowing toils of trade 

Had turn’d thee to the thing thou wast not made! 


SONG. —“ THovu HAST EYES LIKE STARS.”? 
An imitation of the Old English. 


XXXIX. 
1. 

Thou hast eyes like starsyand sweetness 

Which no fruit of earth supplies; 
Thou hast airy grace, and fleetness 

Like some bird of upper skies ;— 
Let not earthly charms go higher 
Than the ones which should aspire,— 

Be thy spirit like thine eyes— 
Brightest bounty to them given, 
Clothe that tuo in hues of heaven. 


2. 
Bid it bless where now it kindles, 
Let not mocking spirits say, 
That thy holy beauty dwindles 
To a common earthly ray ;— 
Be their wicked speech confounded, 
Take the captive thou hast wounded, 
Prove that eyes, that so can slay, 
Have an attribute the more, 
When the stricken they restore. 
1830, 


SONNET. —“ THovcH wrone’D, NoT HARSH MY 
LANGUAGE.” 
XL. 

Though wrong’d not harsh my Janguage. Love is fond, 
Though pain’d,—and rather to his injury bends, 
Than chooses to make shipwreck of his friends 

By stormy clamors. He hath sought beyond 


For consolation, if that these be lost,— 
And rather will he hear of fortune crost, 
Plans baffled, hopes denied,—than take a tone 
Resentful,—with a keen and quick reply 
To hasty passion, and the angry eye, 
Such as by noblest natures may be shown, 
When the mood vexes.—F riendship is a seed, 
Needs nursing.—You must keep it free from weed, 
Nor if the tree hath sometimes bitter fruit 
Must you for this lay axe unto its root. 





SONG. —“ LoneLy, 1 KNOW THY HEART.” 
XL. 
l. 


Lonely, I know thy heart like mine, 
Endures the crowd but loves it not 3 
We do not see the gay lights shine, 
Its music does not soothe our lot. 
Yet not an ear has heard the wo, 
That ceaseless works within my breast ; 
And, ah! too wellthy pride I know,— 
Thy grief was never yet confess’d! 
Ah! if in Heaven our souls may find, 
That happy home and union there,— 
Such as no mortal may unbind,— 
Our hearts but pray’d and dream’d of here !— 
Happy if future worlds may bless 
The love that here we dared not own; 
Nor thwart the hope, earth made not less, 
Though still denied, though still unknown. 





SONNET. —“ Ir FROM THE MORNING OF THY DAYS.” 
XLIL. 


If, from the morning of thy days, hath flown 
The sunlight that illumed them—if thine eye 
No longer brightens with the luxury 

Of happiest hopes within thee, and are gone 

Those joys that kindle the young heart alone,— 
Then will I weep with thee! I did not come, 
When life was blushing with voluptuous bloom, 

But when its wither’d flow’rs are lost, all thrown 

Worthless, upon the waters,—gliding down, 
The ocean of past pleasures !—I will now, 

Since thou’rt forgotten by the crowd once known 
Bind the sweet fever-balm upon thy brow! 

Ah! loveliest in thy sorrow—the sad show’r, 

Hath only brought back freshness to the flow’r! 
1826. 
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SONG AND SONNET. 


STANZAS. 
XLII. 
1. 
And dost thou love this cheerless way, 
Me-seem’d but dear to me alone ?}— 
And seek’st thou here, at close of day, 

To trace the path of sunbeams gone. 

To me such toil brings perish’d hours, 

In all their living freshness back ; 

The golden lights, the crimson flow’rs, 
And every bird that bless’d the track. 

Ile 

The sterile pathway disappears, 

The skies flame up with sudden bloom, 
The forest, young with all its years, 

Invites me with its placid gloom ; 

Sweet shadows flit before mine eye, 

And deep through pleasant op’nings glide ; 
And still they beckon though they fly ; 

And still they live though once they died. 

Il. 

They died but did not leave the home, 
That once their presence bless’d and made ; 

They meet me when I hither roam, 

As if they loved the solemn shade ; 

As if they loved the spot secure, 

From thoughtless pleasures noisy haunt ; 
And here they still the past restore, 

The all I had, the all I want! 

Iv. 

That thou should’st seek communion thus, 
Commends thy lonely heart to mine ; 

These shades are sacred, thence to us, 

And my departed friends are thine. 

Here, sitting by this mighty oak 
A bearded Druid, hoar and eld, 

We’ll tell of hearts by falsehood broke, 

And love denied, and peace withheld. 

v. 

Oh! I have tales of sweetest tears, 

That long shall make thy spirit moan ;— 
Such tales, that when the listener hears, 

He cannot choose but tell his own ; 

And thou shalt give me tear for tear, 

And speaking thus of those who died, 
°T will bring their happy phantoms near, 

To bend and listen by our side. 

° * . . . e e 

SONNET. — “ Nor Biinp To MINE OWN WEAKNESS.” 
XLIV, 

Not blind to mine own weakness which lacks power, 
To save,— though things the dearest to mine eye, 
Sink, needing help, and vainly to me cry — 

Icry to thee, O! God! in this dark hour! 

Spare me, in mercy !— let thy chastening blows 
Fall lightly, thou hast taken from my heart, 

The friends of youth — mine eyes have seen depart 
All my hope’s dear ones,— as the west wind goes 
To sleep in the dim forests, with a wail. 

Most like a voice of judgment ! — to my years 

Be merciful ; —and to my feeble prayers 
Accord the little life of one whose tale 
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Of life is but begun : — spare me this child — 
For the dear mother, spare — Eternal sire, — be mild! 
STANZAS. 
XLV. 
1. 
The sigh that says our love is vain, 
Would teach us not to sigh again ; 
But that it would not pain the less, 
To part with such a sweet distress. 
2. 
The boy who seeks, from hour to hour 
The fleeting insect of the flow'r, 
Tomorrow, though his toil be vain, 
Will surely try it o’er again. 
3. 
Hopeless of more success, ’tis ours 
In idle dreams to waste the hours, 
Yet though in vain our hopes we press, 
Nor you, nor I, would have them less. 
4. 
Nor you nor I, though taught to know, 
Life has no hope for us below, 
Would have that vexing vision gone, 
That makes us hope, and leaves us lone! 
5. 
And love but more enamor’d grows, 
When foil‘'d by fate, when press'd by foes ; 
And the sweet hope that still departs, 
But closer brings our mutual hearts. 
6. 
A tie more strong, the harsher driven, 
They make; in silent vows to heaven ; 
And sweeter grows that common fate, 
Which Heaven and man leave desolate. 
7. 
Their’s is a holier union then, 
Sustained by love, denied by men; 
And closer clings each kindred heart, 
Which they would vainly rend apart. 
8. 
Within thy breast I build my shrine -- 
And feel I not thy truth in mine, -—~ 
And shall we not, in fervor sweet, 


Still love, though we no more may meet ! 
1825, ie 
SONNET. — “ SwEetness AND GAMESOME IMAGES.” 
XLVI. 

Sweetness, and gamesome images, surround 
. Thy couch, young pilgrim !~ pleasant breezes come, 
And bear the odors of the blossoming ground, 
And flap their wings above thy cheeks’ rich bloom;-- 
And O! that Life may glide away with thee 
In infantile enjoyments ! — while I pray, 
Above thy baby-brow, that thou may’st be 
Guarded by angels, innocent as they, 
I would deny thee the vain hopes that crowd 
The child heart’s being !—Thou shouldst never dream 
Those wild gay-visions that make youth so proud, 
Nor should deceitful fancy lend one gleam 
To lead the onward through far stretching years, 


When life shall be all bitterness and tears! 
1825. 
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HISTORY OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


BY WM. BACOKR STEVENS. 





As every thing connected with this “charter 
of our liberties,” is worthy of preservation, and 
as we cannot too often recur to, and ponder over, 
that important event, I propose to draw up a suc- 
cinct account of the rise and progress of indepen- 
dent principles; and of the preparation and ulti- 
mate passage of the memorable “‘ Declaration’’ of 
them. The doctrines of that ‘‘ Declaration,’’ were 
early set forth in colonia) history, and the princi- 
ples of republican independence, brought over in 
the May-flower, were carefully enshrined in the 
hearts of the people—gradually engrafted into the 
civil constitutions, and at last became the corner 
stone of this great republic. Virginia, under Sir 
George Yeardly, and during the Protectorate— 
Massachusetts in the opposition to Sir Edmund 
Andros in 1689,—New York in their repudia- 
tion of the tax act in 1691; and South Carolina 
under Gov. Moore, had each given good proof 
of the well grounded and pervading principles of 
civil liberty and elective rights, which obtained 
throughout the colonies. Chalmers, an author of 
credit and research, has said; referring to the 
troubles in 1766 consequent on the stamp act that 
“none of the Statesmen of that period, nor those 
of the preceding or subsequent times, had any 
suspicion, that there lay among the documents in 
the Board of Trade and Paper office, the most satis- 
factory proofs, from the epoch of the Revolution 
in 1688, throughout every reign and during every 
administration, of the settled purpose of the revol- 
ted colonies to acquire direct Independence.”’ Mr. 
Chalmers has not supported this assertion, by 
any testimony from the offices to which he refers ; 
but his intimate acquaintance with those docu- 
ments while preparing his “ Political Annals,” 
does not permit us to doubt the statement. Indeed 
this very Board of Trade ir a publication dated 
1701, declared that ‘‘ the Independency the colo- 
nies thirst after is now notorious.” Two years 
after Quarry wrote of New England ‘“‘ Common- 
wealth notions improve daily, and, if it be not 
checked in time, the rights and privileges of En- 
glish subjects will be thought too narrow.” Two 
years later still, and the assertion was boldly is- 
sued from the press that ‘‘the colonists will, in 
process of time, cast off their allegiance to Eng- 
land, and set up a government of their own.” 
An old writer recording the prevailing opinions of 
the times, says it was at last said ‘‘ by people of 


all conditions and qualities, that their increasing 
numbers and wealth, joined to their great dis- 
tance from Britain, would give them an opportu- 
nity in the course of some years, to throw off their 
dependence on the nation and declare themselves 
a free state if not curbed in time by being made 
entirely subject to the crown.” These, however, 
were mostly speculations based on the undaunted 
spirit of liberty of thought, which no authority 
could repress or extinguish. It gave evidence of 
its existence ina variety of ways; at the civil 
tribunal, in the legislative chamber,—in the pop- 
ular assembly ,—in the periodical press; and though 
Royal Governors menaced the people with ven- 
geance, and poured out upon them phials of min- 
isterial wrath, yet the tide of freedom, gathering 
up in its course the little rills of popular feeling, 
rolled steadily onward, widening—deepening and 
hurrying in its current, until it swept away every 
land mark of royalty, and every standard of op- 
pression. One little incident, noticed by Bancroft 
shows the jealousy of the people to any infraction 
of their rights. During the troubles with Gov. 
Cosby of New York in 1734, “A newspaper was 
established to defend the popular cause; and, in 
about a year after its establishment, its ma, + 


John Peter Trenger, was imprisoned, on the \ womans 


charge of publishing false and seditious libels. \ 
The grand jury would find no bill against him, 
and the Attorney-General filed an information. 
The council of Trenger took exceptions to the 
commissioners of the judges, because they ran 
during pleasure, and because they had been gran- 
ted without consent of council. The court an- 
swered the objection by excluding those who 
offered it from the bar. At the trial, the pub- 
lishing was confessed; but the aged Andrew 
Hamilton, a lawyer of Philadelphia, pleading for 
Trenger justified the publication by asserting its 
truth. 

‘You cannot be admitted,” interrupted the 
chief justice, ‘‘ to give the truth of a libel in evi- 
dence.” 


‘‘ Then,” said Hamilton to the jury, ‘we ap- 
peal to you for witnesses of the facts. The jury 
have a right to determine both the law and the 
fact, and they ought to do so.” 

‘The question before you,” he added, “ is not 
the cause of a poor printer, nor of New York alone ; 
it is the best cause—the cause of liberty. Every 
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man who prefers freedom to a life of slavery, will 
bless and honor youas men who by an impartial 
verdict, lay a noble foundation for securing to 
ourselves, our posterity and our neighbors, that 
to which nature and the honor of our country has 
given usa right—the liberty of opposing arbitra- 
ry power by speaking and writing truth.” The 
jury gave their verdict ‘ not guilty ;’’ the people 
of the colonies exulted in the victory of freedom ; 
Hamilton received of the common council of New 
York the franchise of the city for “ his learned 
and generous defence of the rights of mankind.”’ 
A patriot of the revolution esteemed this trial to 
have been the morning star of the American revo- 
lution. But it was not one light alone that ush- 
ered in the dawn of our independence : the stars 
of a whole constellation sang together for joy.” 

That colonial independence was not unthought 
of in England, we gather from various writers ; 
a passage from the memoirs of Horace Walpole, 
Ear! of Oxford, will sustain this assertion. Speak- 
ing of the designs of the ministry towards Amer- 
ica, he says, “The instructions to Sir Danvers 
Osborn, a new Governor of New York, seemed 
better calculated for the latitude of Mexico, and 
for a Spanish tribunal, than for a free, rich, Brit- 
ish settlement, and in such opulence and such 
haughtiness, that suspicions had long been con- 
ceived of their meditating to throw off their de- 
pendence on the mother country.”’ 

{t is evident however, from the tenor of History, 
that the Independence of the American colonies, 
was more suspected and feared in England, than 
entertained or acted upon in the Provinces. 


Dr. Gordon in his History of the Revolution 
has preserved part of a conversation between Mr. 
Pratt (afterward Lord Camden, and ever a friend 
of America) and Benj. Franklin, in which Mr. 
Pratt says: 

‘For all what you Americans say of your loy- 
alty, I know you will one day throw off your de- 
pendence upon this country; and notwithstand- 
ing your boasted affection for it, will set up for 
independence.”’ Franklin replied, ‘‘ No such idea 
is entertained in the mind of the Americans ; and 
no such idea will ever enter their heads unless 
you grossly abuse them.” 


Even during all the heated controversy which 
followed the arbitrary acts of 1765-66 &c. we hear 
but little of throwing off allegiance to the crown 
or of erecting an independent state. But the 
time of which Franklin had spoken, as giving 
birth to such feelings was at hand,—the colonies 
had been “ grossly abused.’’ The passage of the 
‘¢ Boston Post Bill’? in March 1774, caused the 
fervid Patrick Henry to hint at independence to 
a popular assembly in Virginia, but Mr. Wirt tells 
us, that “ at the word independence, the company 


[May, 


appeared to be startled, for they had never heard 
any thing of the kind even before suggested.”’ 

In Sep. 1774, Capt. Mackenzie, an English officer 
of the 43d regiment, writing from Boston to Wash- 
ington under whom he had served in the French 
war as Captain in the Virginia regiment comman- 
ded by Washington, spoke of the “fixed aim at 
total independence,’ evinced by the Massachu- 
setts people. In his reply during the following 
month, Washington says “Although you are 
taught I say, by discoursing with such men, to be. 
lieve, that the people of Massachusetts are rebell- 
ious, setting up for independency and what not, 
give me leave my good friend to tell you that you 
are abused, grossly abused.” * * * * & Give 
me leave to add and | think I can announce it as 
a fact, that itis not the wish or intention of that 
government, or any other upon this continent, 
seperately or collectively to set up for indepen- 
dence.”’ And again,at the close of the same 
letter recapitulating his opinions he writes, “I am 
well satisfied that no such thing is desired by any 
thinking man in all North America. On the con- 
trary, that it is the ardent wish of the warmest 
advocates for liberty, that peace and tranquility 
upon constitutional grounds may be restored and 
the horrors of civil discord prevented.” 


In a letter of John Jay to Geo. A. Otis the trans- 
later of Botta’s History, dated Bedford 12th Jan., 
1821, he thus refutes an assertion in the pages of 
that work, as to the early yet masked desire on the 
part of America for independence. ‘Our coun- 
try’ says he “does not deserve this odious and 
disgusting imputation. During the course of my 
life, and until after the second petition of Congress 
in 1775, | never did hear any American of any 
class, or of any description, express a wish for the 
independence of the colonies.’ 


Few Americans had more, or better means and 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with the 
sentiments and dispositions of the colonists, rela- 
tive to public affairs than Dr. Franklin. In a 
letter to his son, dated 22nd March, 1775, he re- 
lates a conversation which he had with Lord Chat- 
ham in the preceeding month of August. His 
lordship having mentioned an opinion prevailing 
in England, that America aimed at setting up for 
herself as an independant state, the Dr. thus ex- 
pressed himself. ‘‘I assured him, that having 
more than once travelled almost from one end of 
the continent to the other, and kept a great variety 
of company, eating, drinking, and conversing with 
them freely, I never had heard in any conversa- 
tion, from any person, drunk or sober, the least 
expression of a wish for a seperation, ora hint 
that such athing would be advantageous to A- 
merica.”” 

‘¢ [t does not appear to me necessary to enlarge 
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further on this subject. It has always been and 
still is my opinion and belief, that our country 
was prompted and impelled to independence by 
necessity, and not by choice. They who know how 
we were circumstanced, know from whence that 
necessity resulted.” 


Mr. Otis, in replying to Judge Jay, introduces 
into his letter two extracts from communications 
made to him by President Adams (the elder) 
and Jefferson, which are strong and interesting 
testimony on this point. Mr. Adams says, “ it is 
true, there always existed in the colonies a desire 
of independence of parliament in the articles of 
internal taxation and internal policy, and a very 
general if not an universal opinion, that they 
were constitutionally entitled to it, and as general 
a determination, if possible, to maintain and de- 
fend it ; but there never existed a desire of inde- 
pendence of the crown, or of general regulations 
of commerce, for the equal and impartial benefit 
of all parts of the empire. It is true, there might 
be times and circumstances in which an individual 
or a few individuals might entertain and express 
a wish, that America was independent in all res- 
pects; but these were “rari nantes in gurgite 
vasto.’’ For example, in one thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty-six, seven, and eight, the conduct 
of the British Generals Shirley, Braddock, Lou- 
don, Webb and Abercrombie, was so absurd, dis- 
astrous, and destructive, that a very general 
opinion prevailed that the war was conducted by 
a mixture of ignorance, treachery, and cowardice; 
and some persons wished we had nothing to do 
with.Great Britain forever. Of this number I 
distinctly remember | was myself one; fully be- 
leving that we were able to defend ourselves 
against the French and Indians, without any as- 
sistance or embarrassments from Great Britain. In 
fifty-eight and fifty-nine, when Amherstand Wolfe 
had changed the fortunes of the war, by a more 
able and faithful conduct of it, I again rejoiced in 
the name of Briton, and should have rejoiced in it 
to this day, had not the king and parliament com- 
mitted high treason and rebellion against America, 
as soon as they had conquered Canada and made 
peace with France. That there existed a general 
desire of independence of the crown, in any part 
of America, before the revolution, is as far from 
truth as the Zenith is from the Nadir. The en- 
croaching disposition of Great Britain, it was early 
foreseen by many wise men in all the States, would 
one day attempt to enslave them by an unlimited 
submission to parliament, and rule them witha 
rod of iron; that this attempt would produce re- 
sistance on the part of America, and an awful 
struggle, was also foreseen, but dreaded and dep- 
recated as the greatest calamity that could befall 
them. For my own part, there was not amoment 
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during the revolution when I would not have giv- 
en every thing | possessed for a restoration to the 
state of things before the contest began, provided 
we could have had a sufficient security for its con- 
tinuance,”’ &c. &c. 


Mr. Jefferson says, in fewer words, “I confirm 
by my belief, Mr. Jay’s criticisms on the passages 
quotes from Botta. I can answer for its truth from 
this State southwardly, and northwardly I believe 
to New York, for which State Mr Jay himself is 
acompetent witness. What, eastward of that, 
might have been the disposition, towards England 
before the commencement of hostilities, I know 
not; before that I never had heard a whisper of a 
disposition to seperate from Great Britain; and 


after that, its possibility was contemplated with 
affliction by all,” &c. 


In July 1775, Congress reported their last peti- 
tion and address tothe king. The first draft was 
drawn up by Jefferson, but he says “it was too 
strong for Mr. Dickenson.” This gentleman, dis- 
tinguished as the author of the ‘* Farmers Letters” 
which produced such a great effect in rousing the 
colonies toa sense of their rights and dangers, 
was yet lingering on the side of conciliation, and 
unwilling to break off from the Royal authority. 
His early efforts in the cause of the Colonies, in- 
duced the members of Congress to treat him with 
defference, and he was therefore suffered to take 
Mr. Jefferson's draft and remodel it to his own 
views and sentiments ; which he so effectually did, 
as only to leave four and a half of the paragraphs 
of the original. Jefferson in his valuable notes 
relates the following interesting anecdote of its 
reception. ‘ The disgust against its humility was 
general; and Mr. Dickenson’s delight at its pas- 
sage was the only circumstance which. reconciled 
them to doit. The vote being passed, although 
further observation on it was out of order, he could 
not refrain from rising, and expressing his satis- 
faction ; and concluded by saying, “there is but 
one word Mr. President, in the paper which I dis- 
approve, and that is the word Congress;”’ on 
which Ben Harrison (father of the late President 
Harrison) rose and said “there is but one word 
in the paper Mr. President of which I approve, 
and that is the word Congress.” This petition was 
taken over to England by Richard Penn former 
Gov. of Pennsylvania, who on the 10th November 
1775 was examined upon it before the House of 
Lords, when the following questions and answers 
taken from the parliamentary debates were put and 
given. 


Question. Are you personally acquainted with 
many of the members of Congress ? 

Answer by Penn. I am acquainted with almost 
all the members of Congress. 
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Question. Do you think they levy and carry 
on this war for the purpose of establishing an In- 
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diately taken to procure the assistance of foreign 
powers, and a confederation be formed to bind the 
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Colonies more closely together.” 

This motion was seconded by John Adams of 
Massachusetts, and the next day, Saturday the 
8th at 10’clock A. M. was appointed for consider. 
ing it. Onthat day, the House resolved itself 
into a committee of the whole, and spent the re- 
mainder of thatday and Monday the 10th, in de- 
liberating upon the question. The principal 
advocates of the proposition were John Adams, 
Samuel Adams, Richard Henry Lee, George 
Wythe and Thomas Jefferson, and the principal 
opponents of the measure were Messrs. Dickin- 
son and Wilson of Pennsylvania. Robert R. 
Livingston of New York, and Edward Rutledge 
of South Carolina. The debate was, as may well 


dependent empire ? 

Answer. I think they do not carry on this war 
for independency. I never heard them breathe 
sentiments of that nature. 

Question. For what purpose do you believe 
they have taken up arms? 

Answer. In defence of their liberties. 

The remarks above made as to the drawing up 
of the petition to the king by Dickenson, and “the 
general disgust felt first’ by the members, recon- 
cile the apparent insincerity of Mr. Adams in wri- 
ting letters full of independence to his wife and 
James Warren, only a fortnight after the signing 
the above last act of fealty to his sovereign; and 
which, being intercepted, were laid before the 
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king along side of the Petition, each giving the 
lie to the contents of the other, and puzzling both 
the king and ministers by their contrariety. In- 
deed after the battles of Concord and Lexington 
which happened nearly two months before the 
passing of Mr. Dickenson’s petition, the feeling 


be conceived, of intense interest,and as an abstract 
of the discussion, we give the notes of Jefferson, 
who says of them in aletter to Mr. Wells, that, 
for the truth of them, he pledges himself “ to 
heaven and earth; having, while the question of 
independence was under discussion before Con- 
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gress, taken written notes, in my seat, of what 
was passing and reduced them to form on the 
final conclusion.”’ It was argued by the oppo- 
nents of the declaration says he, 

“That though they were friends to the meas- 
ures and saw the impossibility that we should 
ever again be united with Great Britain, yet they 
were against adopting them at this time : 

That the conduct we had formerly observed 
was wise and proper now, of deferring to take any 
capital step till the voice of the people drove us 
into it: 

That they were our power, and without them 
our declarations could not be carried into effect: 

That the people of the middle colonies, (Mary- 
land, Delaware, Pennsylvania, the Jerseys, and 
New York,) were not yet ripe for bidding adieu to 
British connection, but that they were fast ripen- 
ing, and, in a short time, would joinin the gen- 
eral voice of America : 

That the resolution, entered into by this House 
on the 15th of May, for suppressing the exercise 
of all powers derived from the crown, had shown, 
by the ferment into which it had thrown these 
middle colonies, that they had not yet accommo- 
dated their minds to a separation from the moth- 
er country: 

That some of them had expressly forbidden 
their delegates to consent to such a declaration 
and others had given no instructions, and conse- 
quently no powers to give such consent: 

That if the delegates of any particular colony 
had no power to declare such colony independent, 
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of independency rapidly gained ground, aud soon 
became openly declared. The sentiment of Ed- 
mund Burke that ‘“‘an English government must 
be administered inthe spirit of one, or it will that 
moment cease to exist’? was verified. England 
had ceased to govern America with justice and 
honor—America therefore renounced her allegi- 
ance and set at naught her authority. 


On the 15th May 1776 a Resoiution was propos- 
ed to, and adopted by Congress, declaring, that 
‘¢ whereas the government of Great Britain had 
excluded the United Colonies from the crown, it 
was therefore irreconcilable to reason and good 
conscience, for the people to contine their allegi- 
ence tothe government under that crown; and 
they accordingly recommended the several colo- 
nies to establish independent governments of their 
own.”” The same day Col. Archibald Cary intro- 
duced a resolution into the Virginia Convention 
which was assembled at Williamsburg on the 6th 
May instructing their delegates in Congress to 
propose to them to declare the colonies independent 
of Great Britain. This coincidence it has been 
said was brought about by the contrivance of Jef- 
ferson who designed it for popular effect. Accor- 
dingly on Friday the 7th June 1776, Richard Hen- 
ry Lee the oldest of the delegation, in accordance 
with the instructions of the Virginia Convention, 
moved ‘that the Congress should declare that 
these United Colonies are, and of right ought to 
be, free and independent states ; that they are ab- 
solved from all allegience to thé British Crown, 
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and that all the political connexion between them 
and the state of Great Britain, is and ought to be 
totally dissolved ; that measures should be imme- 


certain they were, the others could not declare it 
for them; the colonies being as yet perfectly in- 
dependent of each other : 
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That the assembly of Pennsylvania was now 
sitting above stairs, their convention would sit 
within a few days, the convention of New York 
was now sitting, and those of the Jerseys and Del- 
aware counties would meet on the Monday follow- 
ing, and it was probable these bodies would take 
up the question of Independence, and would de- 
clare totheir delegates the voice of their State: 

That if such a Declaration should now be agreed 
to, these delegates must retire, and possibly their 
colonies might secede from the Union: 

That such a secession would weaken us more 
than could be compensated by any foreign alli- 
ance : 

That in the event of sucha division, foreign 
powers would either refuse to join themselves to 
our fortunes, or, having us so much in their pow- 
er as that desperate Declaration would place us, 
they would insist on terms proportionably more 
hard and prejudicial : 

That we had little reason to expect an alliance 
with those to whom alone, as yet, we had cast our 
eyes: 

That France and Spain had reason to be jealous 
of that rising power, which would one day cer- 
tainly strip them of all their American possessions : 

That it was more likely they should form a con- 
nection with the British Court, who, if they should 
find themselves unable otherwise to extricate 
themselves from their difficulties, would agree to 
a partition of our territories, restoring Canada to 
France, and the Floridas to Spain, to accomplish 
for themselves a recovery of these colonies: 

That it would not be long before we should re- 
ceive certain information of the disposition of the 
French Court, from the agent whom we had sent 
to Paris for that purpose : 

That if this disposition should be favorable, by 
waiting the event of the present campaign, which 
we all hoped would be successful, we should have 
reason to expect an alliance on better terms: 

That this would in fact work no delay of any 
effectual aid from such ally, as, from the advance 
of the season and distance of our situation, it was 
impossible we could receive any assistance during 
this campaign : 

That it was prudent to fix among ourselves the 
terms on which we would form alliance, before we 
declared we would form one at all events: 

And that if these were agreed on, and our Dec- 
laration of {Independence ready by the time our 
Ambassador should be prepared to sail, it would 
be as well,as to go into that Declaration at this day.” 

These were certainly strong, and apparently 
unanswerable arguments, and may be regarded as 
an exponent of the views of that body of the 
American people who then thought that the time 
had not yet come to declare themselves indepen- 
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dent; but waited until further aggression and 
blood dissolved the ties of their allegiance. But 
turn now to the other side, and read the cogent 
arguments of the advocates of the Declaration, and 
who embodied in their reasons the views of that 
other and dominant class who had resolved, that 
living or dying they would be Independent. 

‘* No gentlemen,”’ said the Adamses, Lee, Wythe, 
Jefferson and those on this side “had argued 
against the policy or the right of separation 
from Britain, nor had supposed it possible we 
should ever renew ourconnection ; that they had 
only opposed its being now declared. 

That the question was not whether, by a Decla- 
ration of Independence, we should make oursel- 
ves what we are not; but whether we should 
declare a fact which already exists : 

That as to the people or parliament of England, 
we had always been independent of them, their 
restraints on our trade deriving efficacy from our 
acquiescence only, and not from any rights they 
possessed of imposing them, and that so far, our 
connexion had been federal only, and was now 
dissolved by the commencement of hostilities: 


That, as to the King, we had been bound to lim 
by allegiance, but that this bond was now dissolved 
by his assent to the late act of parliament, by which 
he declares us out of his protection, and by his levy- 
ing war on us, a fact which had long ago proved 
us out of his protection; it being a certain position 
in law, that allegiance and protection are recipro- 
cal, the one ceasing when the other is withdrawn; 

That James the II. never declared the people of 
England out of his protection, yet his actions prov- 
ed it and the parliament declared it: 

No delegates then can be denied, or ever want, 
a power of declaring an existent truth: 


That the delegates from the Delaware counties 
having declared their constituents ready to join, 
there are only two colonies, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, whose delegates are absolutely tied up, 
and that these had, by their instructions, only re- 
served a right of confirming or rejecting the 
measure : 

That the instructions from Pennsylvania might 
be accounted for from the times in which they 
were drawn, near twelvemonth ago, since which 
the face of affairs has totally changed : 

That within that time, it had become apparent 
that Britain was determined to accept nothing less 
than acarte-blanche, and that the King’s answer to 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Counejl 
of London, which had come to hand four days ago, 
must have satisfied every one of this point: 

That the people wait for us to lead the way : 

That they are in favor of the measure, though 
the instructions given by some of their represen- 
tatives are not: 
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That the voice of the representatives is not 
always consonant with the voice of the people, 
and that this is remarkably the case in these mid- 
dle colonies: 

That the effect of the resolution of the 15th of 
May has proved this, which, raising the murmers 
of some in the colonies of Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, called forth the opposing voice of the freer 
part of the people, and proved them to be the ma- 
jority even in these colonies : 

That the backwardness of these two colonies 
might be ascribed, partly to the influence of pro- 
prietary power and connections, and partly, to 
their havir.g not yet been attacked by the enemy : 

That these causes were not likely to be soon 
removed, as there seemed no probability that the 
enemy would make either of these the seat of this 
summer's war: 

That it would be vain to wait either weeks or 
months for perfect unanimity, since it was imposs- 
ible that all men should ever become of one sen- 
timent on any question : 

That the conduct of some colonies from the be- 
ginning of this contest had given reason to sus- 
pect it was their settled policy to keep in the rear 
of the confederacy, that their particular prospect 
might be better, even inthe worst event : 


That, therefore, it was necessary for those col- 
onies who had thrown themselves forward and 
hazarded all from the beginning, to come forward 
now also, and put all] again to their own hazard: 

That the history of the Dutch revolution, of 
whom three States only confederated at first, 
proved that a secession of some colonies would 
not be so dangerous as some apprehended : 

Thata Declaration of Independence alone could 
render it consistent with European delicacy, for 
European powers to treat with us or even to re- 
ceive an Ambassador from us: 

That till this, they would not receive our ves- 
sels into their ports, nor acknowledge the adjudi- 
cations of our courts of admiralty to be legitimate, 
in cases of capture of British vessels : 

That though France and Spain may be jealous 
of our rising power, they must think it will be 
much more formidable with the addition of Great 
Britain ; and will therefore see it their interest to 
prevent a coalition, but should they refuse, we 
shall be but where we are; whereas without try- 
ing, we shall never know whether they will aid 
us or not: 

That the present campaign may be unsuccessful, 
and therefore we had better propose an alliance 
while our affairs wear a hopeful aspect : 

That to wait the event of this campaign will 
certainly work delay, because, during this sum- 
mer, France may assist us effectually, by cutting 
off those supplies of provisions from England and 


Ireland, on which the enemy’s armies here are to 
depend; or by setting in motion the great power 
they have collected in the West Indies, and call. 
ing our enemy to the defence of the possessions 
they have there: 

That it would be idle to lose time in settling the 
terms of alliance, till we had first determined we 
would enter into alliance : 

That it is necessary to lose no time in opening 
a trade for our people, who will want clothes, and 
will want money too for the payment of taxes: 

And that the only misfortune is, that we did not 
enter into alliance with France six months sooner, 
as, besides opening her ports for the rent of our 
last year’s produce, she might have marched an 
army in Germany, and prevented the petty prin- 
ces there, from selling their unhappy subjects to 
subdue us.” 

On the 10th June, Mr. Lee having been inform- 
ed of the dangerous illness of his wife, obtained 
leave of absence from Congress, and returned home. 
The members after some debate on the order 
of the day postponed the further consideration of 
the subject to the Ist July, in order that the incip- 
ient feelings of independence of the colonies of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland and South Carolina, might be fully ma- 
tured and understood. A committee was however 
appointed to draw up in the interim a Declaration 
of Independence and report the same to the House. 
That committee consisted of John Adams of Mass., 
Benj. Franklin of Penn., Roger Sherman of Conn., 
Robert R. Livingston of New York, and Thomas 
Jefferson of Virginia. The preparation of this 
important paper was confided to Mr. Jefferson. 
Having written what he thought a proper Declara- 
tion, he submitted it to the committee, who sug- 
gested several minor alterations. Jefferson then 
made two fair copies of the declaration as revised 
by the committee ; one for Richard Henry Lee, 
who did not return to Congress till August, and 
the other to be presented as the report of the com- 
mittee. This last was presented to the House on 
Friday the 28th June by Benjamin Harrison, 
(father of the late President) and after being read 
was ordered to lie on the table. For the subse- 
quent proceedings we again recur to the authentic 
notes of Jefferson. 


‘*On Monday the Ist July, the House resolved 
itself into a committee of the whole, and resumed 
the consideration of the original motion made by 
the delegates of Virginia, which, being again de- 
bated through the day, was carried in the affirma- 
tive by the votes of New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina and Georgia.— 
South Carolina and Pennsylvania, voted against 
it. Delaware had but two members present, and 
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they were divided. The delegates from New 
York declared they were for itthemselves, and were 
assured their constituents were for it ; but that their 
instructions having been drawn near atwelvemonth 
before, when reconciliation was still the general 
object, they were enjoined by them, to do nothing 
which should impede that object. They, there- 
fore, thought themselves not justifiable in voting 
on either side, and asked leave to withdraw from 
the question, which was given them. The com- 
mittee rose, and reported their resolution to the 
House. Mr. Rutledge, of South Carolina, then 
requested the determination might be put off to 
the next day, as he believed his colleagues, though 
they disapproved of the resolution, would then 
join in it for the sake ofunanimity. The ultimate 
question, whether the House would agree to the 
resolution of the committee, was accordingly 
postponed tothe next day, when it was again 
moved, and South Carolina concurred in voting 
for it. Inthe mean time a third member had 
come post from the Delaware counties, and turned 
the vote of that colony in favor of the resolution. 
Members of a different sentiment attending that 
morning from Pennsylvania also, her vote was 
changed ; so that the whole twelve colonies, who 
were authorized to vote at all, gave their votes 
for it; and within a few days (July 9th,) the con- 
vention of New York approved of it, and thus sup- 
plied the void occasioned by the withdrawing of 
their delegates from the vote. [Be careful to ob- 
serve, that this vacillation and vote were on the 
original motion of the 7th of June, by the Virginia 
delegates, that Congress shou!d declare the colo- 
nies Independent.) ‘‘ Congress proceeded, the 
same day, to consider the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, which had been reported and laid on the 
table the Friday preceeding, and on Monday refer- 
red to a committee of the whole. The pusillani- 
mous idea, that we had friends in England worth 
keeping terms with, still haunted the minds of 
many. For this reason, those passages which con- 
veyed censures on the people of England were 
struck out, lest they should give them offence. 
The debates having taken up the greater parts of 
the second, third and fourth days of July, were, 
in the evening of the last, closed: the Declaration 
was reported by the committee, agreed to by the 
House, and signed by every member present ex- 
cept Mr. Dickinson.” 


The fact that the names of several persons are af- 
fixed tolthat instrument, who were not in Congress 
when it passed, and took no part in the deliberations 
which produced it, is thus explained by Jefferson. 

‘“‘ The subsequent signatures of members who 
were not then present, and some of them not yet 
in office, is easily explained, if we observe who 
they were; to wit, that they were of New York 
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and Pennsylvania. New York did not sign until 
the 15th, because it was not till the 9th, (five days 
after the general signature,) that their Convention 
authorized them todoso. The Convention of Penn- 
sylvania, learning that it had been signed by a 
majority only of their delegates, named a new del- 
egation on the 20th, leaving out Mr. Dickinson, 
who had refused to sign, Willing and Humphreys, 
who had withdrawn, re-appointed the three mem- 
bers who had signed, Morris, who had not been 
present, and five new ones, to wit, Rush, Clymer, 
Smith, Taylor and Ross; and Morris and the five 
new members were permitted to sign, because it 
manifested the assent of their full delegation, and 
the express will of their Convention, which might 

have been doubted on the former signature of the 

majority only. Why the signature of Thornton, 

of New Hampshire, was permitted so late as the 

4th of November, I cannot now say ; but undoubt- 

edly for some particular reason, which we would 

find to have been good, had it been expressed. 

These were the only post-signers, and you see, sir, 

that there were solid reasons for receiving those 

of New York and Pennsylvania, and that this cir- 

cumstance in no wise affects the faith of this Dec- 

laratory Charter of our rights and the rights of 
man.” 

The Declaration of Independence was received 
by all the Colonies with satisfaction and joy. On 
the 8th July it was publicly proclaimed in Phila- 
delphia amidst salvoes of artillery, and salutes of 
the multitudes. On the 11th it was published be- 
fore the Army near New York, with all the pomp 
of military show ; and in the city on the evening 
of its arrival, the equestrian leaden statue of king 
George which loyalty had erected, republicans 
threw down, and converted into bullets to drive 
out his armies. In Boston the demonstration of 
pleasure was equally great. An immense feast 
was prepared to which the whole people were in- 
vited, and where under the superintendance of the 
civil authorities, they drank toasts to liberty and 
independence. In Delaware the Committee of 
Safety took from their room the portrait of the king, 
and marching with it followed by the light infan- 
try and people round the square of Dover, the 
President committed it to the flames saying ‘‘ com- 
pelled by strong necessity, thus we destroy even 
the shadow of that king who refused to recognize 
a free people.’ In Virginia the Convention which 
was then in session, decreed toexpunge the name 
of king from the liturgy of the church, and every 
emblem of royal authority was supplanted by to- 
kens of freedom and self-sovereignty. 

In Charleston, S. C.the news of the Declara. 
tion was received by express on the 2d of August. 
The account says Drayton was received with the 
greatest joy; and on the Sth August it was form- 
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ally announced, the eivil and military authorities 
making a grand procession on the occasion. In 
the afternoon the continental and provincial troops 
were paraded under the old liberty tree, the same, 
under which Cristopher Gadsden and twenty-five 
others met in 1766 to celebrate the repeal of the 
stamp act ; the Declaration of Independence was 
then read at the heal of the troops by Major Barn- 
ard Elliott, and a sermon appropriate to the occa- 
sion was preached by the Rev. Mr. Piercy. 

The intelligence reached Savannah on the 10th 
August. ‘The Provincial Council” says McCall, 
‘¢ was convened by the President at the council 
chamber; where the Declaration of Independence 
was proclaimed in due fori: from thence the pres- 
ident and council proceeded to the public square, 
in front of the house appropriated for the deliber- 
ations of the provincial assembly ; where the Dec- 
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tion of Independence as agreed to by the House 
and also as originally framed. This was the se- 
cond copy which he had made for Mr. Lee. Mr. 
Jefferson added, you will judge whether it is bet- 
ter or worse for critics; on this suggestion of Mr. 
Jefferson, the comparison was made by Richard 
Henry Lee, and his brother Arthur Lee, who drew 
a black line upon the original draught proposed 
by the committee under every part rejected by 
Congress and in the margin opposite placed the 
word out. This document thus marked is the one 
possessed by the American Philosophical Society, 
Sometime after the death of Richard Henry Lee, 
his grandson of the same name, wrote the me. 
moirs of his Grandfather having obtained from his 
Father and Uncle, all the papers and correspon- 
dence of his Grandfather with the eminent patri- 


ots of that day. These memoirs were published 
in Philadelphia by the grandson in 1&25, with 
whom I was on terms of intimacy. Whilst pub- 
lishing he was requested to favor the A. P.S. with 
the original papers and documents as soon as he 
had made use of them. The request was granted, 
and on the 17th June 1825, they were put in pos- 
session of the correspondence, which is bound up 
in two volumes, and onthe 19th August 1£25, 
Richard Henry Lee sent them the original form 
proposed by the committe, in the hand writing of 
Mr. Jefferson, and with the remarks thereon made 
by the two Lees above alluded to. When received 


laration was again publicly read, and received 
the acclamations of a crowded assemblage of the 
people: they then proceeded to the liberty pole, 
in the following order of procession :— 
The Grenadiers in front. 
Provost Marshal. 
The Secretary with the Declaration, 
His excellency the President. 
The honorable Council. 
The Light Infantry. 
The Militia. 
The Citizens, 
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At the liberty pole, they were saluted by the 
first continental battalion of Georgia, under the 
command of Col. McIntosh, with thirteen guns, 
accompanied with volies of small arms; from 
thence they proceeded to the battery, where they 
were again saluted by the discharge of thirteen 
cannon. 

A dinner was provided under a grove of Cedars, 
where the civil and military officers, and a number 
of citizens from the town and country partook of 
a handsome dinner, and thirteen toasts were given 
suitable to the occasion. 

In the afternoon there was a funeral procession, 
attended by the grenadiers, light infantry, and mi- 
litia companies; and the royal government of 
Great Britain was interred with the customary 
ceremonies. In the evening the town was illumi- 
nated and the day closed with joyful acclamations, 
for the birth of the Independence of the United 
States of America. 

With regard to the original Declaration as writ- 
ten by Jefferson and adopted and signed by Con- 
gress, we insert part of an interesting letter, writ- 
ten by the late venerable and distinguished John 
Vaughn of Philadelphia, to I. K. Teft Esq. of this 
city, which has been kindly furnished by Mr. Teft. 
‘¢On the 8th July, Mr. Jefferson wrote to Mr. Lee 
as follows. I enclose you a copy of the Declara- 


it was duly recorded by the Society, and Mr. Wm. 
Short and Mr. Edward Coles, who were intimate 
friends of Mr. Jefferson, and the uncersigned 
(John Vaughn) who had been his correspondent 
for more than 40 years, certified on the book of 
records, that this document was of the handwri- 
ting of Mr. Jefferson ; and Mr. George Washing- 
ton Smith to whom the delivery was entrusted, 
certified that he received the whole from Richard 
Henry Lee, the grandson, with directions to de- 
liver them tothe A. P.S.and that he delivered 
them to the undersigned forthe Society. 

A copy of this proposed Declaration, was pub- 
lished by the Grandson in the memoirs of his 
Grandfather, the parts left out by Congress being 
printed in italics. Several editions of this itali- 
cised copy of 1825 were published between that 
year and 1829, when it was republished and litho- 
graphed in similar form in the memoirs of Thomas 
Jefferson, which was first publishad in that year. 

This original draught of the Declaration, is 
framed between strong glass plates, so as to be 
perfectly viewed and examined by those who feel 
an interest in it. The other original sent to Con- 
gress, cannot be found. The form of Declaration 
finally adopted, signed by the Members of Con- 
gress exists at Washington in the Department of 
State, butthe originally proposed form has not 
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been found, from which circumstance the Docu- 
ment in possession of the Society has with propri- 
ety become the sole original draught.”’ 

Jefferson, as well he might, felt proud of his 
agency in this sublime movement. When he was 
elected to the Presidency, he was waited on by 
the Magistrates of Washington City, to ascertain 
his birth day, that they might celebrate its return- 
ing anniversaries; Jefferson answered ‘ The only 
birth day Lever celebrate is the 4th July, the 
birth day of my country’s liberties.”’ When to- 
wards the close of life he sat down to ask himself 
whether his country wasany better for his having 
lived, he looked upon the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence as one of the services which he had 
rendered to her fame. Fifty years after that 4th 
July 1776, the room of a humble dwelling in 
Quincy Mass. and that of the stately mansion of 
Monticello in Virginia, were occupied by the sick 
and the dying. Inthe one, was John Adams the 
2d President of the U.S., and the most ardent 
supporter of the Declaration of Independence ; 
and in the other, was Thomas Jefferson, the 3d 
President and author of that glorious document. 
Fifty years before, they had struggled successfully 
with an earthly tyrant, and released themselves 
and their country from his gripe ;—now they were 
struggling with their last enemy, and struggling 
in vain, for e’er the sunset guns of that nations 
jubilee had pealed upon the ears of a happy nation, 
ther spirits had passed from earth and returned 
to him who gave them. 

The American Congress which passed this 
Declaration, has ever been commended for its 
calmness—its policy and its profound wisdom. 
We have room however to cite but two opinions, 
one from a man thoroughly versed in legislative 
bodies and affairs of State; and the other as well 
acquainted with human nature, and the true 
springs of wisdom and greatness. 

Lord Chatham, in his place in the House of 
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Lords, said, ‘‘ For myself, I must declare and 
avow, that in all my reading, and it has been my 
favorite pursuit, that for solidity of reasoning, 
force of sagacity and wisdom of conclusion under 
all the circumstances, no nation or body of men 
can stand in preference to the General Congress 
at Philadelphia.’’ Robert Burns in one of his let- 
ters says, “I will not, I cannot, enter into the 
merits of the cause—but I dare say the American 
Congress in 1776 will be allowed to be as able and 
as enlightened asthe English Convention in 1688 ; 
and that their posterity will celebrate the centen- 
uary of their delivery from us as duly and sincere- 
ly as we do ours from the oppressive measures of 
the wrong-headed house of Stewart.”’ 

We close this long, but hope not uninteresting 
narrative, by quoting part of a letter from John 
Adams, whom Jefferson termed “the main pillar 
of the support of the Declaration of Independence 
on the floor of Congress’’ to his wife, dated July 
Sth 1776. 

“The fourth of July 1776,” says he, will bea 
memorable epoch inthe history of America. I 
am apt to believe it will be celebrated, by suc- 
ceeding generations, as the great anniversary 
festival. It ought to be commemorated as the 
day of deliverance, by solemn acts of devotion to 
Almighty God. It ought to be solemnized with 
pomps, shows, games, sports, guns, bells, bonfires 
and illuminations, from one en! of the continent 
to the other, from this time forward for ever. You 
willthink me transported with enthusiasm, but 
Iam not. Iam well aware of the toil,and blood, 
and treasure that it will cost to maintain this 
Declaration, and support and defend these States ; 
yet, through all the gloom, I can see the rays of 
light and glory. I can see thatthe end is worth 
more than all the means; and that posterity will 
triumph, although you and I may rue, which I 
hope we shall not.’’ 
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HERNANDO DE SOTO} 
A STUDY FOR THE POET. 


BY W. GILMORE SIMMS. 


[AN EXTRACT FROM THE DiscouRsE oF Mr. Simms Berore THE Groroia Historica Socigrty.] 


“'Tue fortunes of Pamphilo de Hacoulz, inter- 
esting as they may be made inthe hands of a 
skilful artist, will not detain us; but passing rap- 
idly over our records, we pause and linger upon 
the History of an expedition, of which it appears 
to us, the materia! for romance is at once con- 
epicuous and complete. Hernando de Soto was 
an accomplished cavalier and an ambitious war- 
rior. He had won the laurels of battle, — he had 
won the favors of the Court. He was generally 
regarded as a fine ideal of the noble Spanish gen- 
tleman! A courtier, in high esteem, the smiles 
of beauty had not enfeebled his military enterprise. 
As a companion of the famous Pizarro, he had 


acquired high reputation in Peru ;—had surpas- 
sed his comrades in valor, and returned to Spain, 
equally fortunate in the spoils and the honors of 


adventure. But these do not suffice. He is un- 
satisfied. The glorious deeds of Cortes and Pi- 
zarro, keep him feverish and sleepless; and he is 
seized with the fancy of finding, in Florida, a 
second Tenochtitlen or Peru. Florida, in that day, 
it must be remembered, was considered par excel- 
lence, the peculiar world of romance. A melan- 
choly cloud-land it was, not the less suited, be- 
cause it was cloud-land, for the purposes of fiction. 
Its sun bright hues and sullen shadows, mingled 
in singular unison, seemed to promise the posses- 
sion of vast and mysterious treasures. Washed 
by the blue waters of the Gulph — itself a won- 
der — its shores dotted with innumerable little, 
sudden — uprising islands — that lay like so many 
bright gems along the surface of the deep — its 
margins covered with rich, wild flowers that per- 
fumed the summer’s breezes an hundred miles 
from land — its forests, and green tracts of equal 
sea and forests * — filled with birds of strangest 
voice and most glorious plumage, — that rose in 
flight, at the approach of the stranger, almost un- 
scared, in chattering clouds, whose wings seemed 
borrowed of the rainbow and the sun: —these, 


and other wondrous peculiarities, were only so 
many proofs of an indefinite and attractive prom- 
ise. Surely, said the European, —surely, there 
are great cities, — empires like those of Peru and 
Mexico, — hidden deep among these mighty re- 
treats of shadow. Those dark grey mountains 
along the apalachian chain, are surely fruitful in 
the precious minerals and metals! Such were the 
convictions of De Soto;—and, with a mighty 
train, — men in armor—shining with the rich 
plumage and gay panoply of a court, — wearing 
the spurs of knighthood, and decorated with the 
favors of beauty —a thousand noble cavaliers !— 
he sat forth, as if upon some pleasant masquerade, 
—some gay carnival procession —to explore 
those dark, mysterious forests, — to find out these 
hidden cities of the Floridian — to conquer their 
wild, plume-bowed warriors, and to drive, with 
greedy haste, into the bowels of their treasure- 
keeping mountains. From first to last, his progress 
is a long and touching story. Seeking empire, 
his first step is made upon the neck of affection! 
He heeds neither the prayers nor the tears of love; 
and, dreaming only of the sordid objects of his 
search, he tears himself away from the wife of his 
bosom. Such are the usual sacrifices which such 
an ambition is called upon_to make. It is not 
wealth, nor life, merely, that he risks. He sets at 
hazard the dearer treasures of love, in his insane 
search after more precious jewels ;— as if any 
jewels of the night deserved to be named as pre- 
cious with the priceless jewels of the heart! What 
must have been his parting with that wife! How 
touching, — if he held in her heart the same high 
place which he seemed to hold in the hearts of all 
others. She, — sinking forward, — sinking down- 
ward, — in her agony, — with outstretched arms, 
and streaming eyes which vainly strain and follow, 
long after the white sails have set which bear him 
forever from their sight. He,—looking only a- 
long his path — hurrying his departure, — proud 





* The Everglaies. 
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in hope, and flinging from him the sweet restraints 
of Jove, with as much haste, as if they had been 
so many fetters, keeping him back from his true 
performances. The next scene beholds him des- 
cending upon the lonely shores of Tampa — that 
desert but beautiful region, whose pictusesque 
charms have been married to a sweet song, by 
one of your own Georgian minstrels.* But the 
plaintive musings of our Southern bard are not 
those of the fierce, ambitious Spaniard. The 
thoughts of De Soto do not dwell on the decay of 
mortal life, or the disappointments of mortal love. 
These are musings from which he rather shrinks, 
in scorn or self-rebuke ; — and if his mind medi- 
tates at all upon the waters of the Gulph, as they 
break “ on Tampa’s desert strand,” — it is with no 
moral contemplation. He thinks only of the gold- 
en treasures which they wash — of the proud opu- 
Jent cities which lie, hidden deep, among the far 
hills and forests, from which their tributary streams 
descend. A fearless and high-spirited warrior, 
there is a touch of lofty character, visible in 
the most mercenary movements of his mind. 
Uninfluenced by auy such necessity, he emu- 
lates the bold Pizarro, in one of the gran- 
dest acts in the life of that wild soldier. 
He dismisses his shipping—he deprives himself 
of the means of flight—he will not suffer any 
feeble longings for home to baffle his ungoverna- 
ble ambition. Cutting himself off from succor— 
turning his back upon the bald sea—he gives the 
signal for his march to conquest! All is bright, 
up to this moment, before his eyes. Who, look- 
ing on such an array—a thousand gallant war- 
riors—the flower of the court of Spain—could feel 
other than exultation? With less than one hun- 
dred men had Pizarro commenced his march 


‘ through the Empire of the Incas. What was that 


force to his—those men, to the high spirited chiv- 
alry which he commanded! He did not ask— 
though this inquiry was of the last importance— 
whether the people of Apalachy were like the 
descendants of Manco Capac. He was yet to 
learn the vast difference between the most timid 
and the most fearless races in the world ;—be- 
tween the gentle people, whose nature seems to 
have been drawn in the likeness of their own 
innocent animal, the Llama; and that fierce na- 
tion, whose kindred tribes, stretching from the 
mountains of Virginia to those of Guatemala, 
were as tenacious of their soil, as impatient of its 
invasion, and as deadly in their blow, as their 
own emblematic rattlesnake! The Floridian war- 
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rior met De Soto on the shores of his country, and 
never failed to meet him! The days of the Span- 
iard, from the first of his landing at Tampa, were 
numbered by battles ;—his pathway, every where, 
was mapped out in blood! Still he marched; 
still he battled ; stillhe bled! It was the saddest 
sort of consolation, that his followers could boast, 
that he always conquered! We follow him through 
this march of conquest, as through the second act 
ofa great drama. He reaches the mountains of 
Apalachy. He looks down on the waters of the 
Mississippi. He finds a great city !—not such as 
were great in Peru!—great in wealth and splen- 
dor, the magnitude and durability of fabrics, and 
the gorgeousness of their materials ;—but great in 
great hearts—great warriors, and mighty men !— 
a sort of greatness which effectually baffles ambi- 
tion, and subdues the audacity of Spanish knight- 
hood, to the unwonted modesty of fear. The stern 
savages of the Mississippi, while the Spaniards 
occupy their city, anticipate the wondrous achieve- 
ment of Russian patriotism, which baffled Napo- 
leon—which drove him homeward, panic-stricken, 
pursued by arrows of ice and fire! In the still 
hour of the mid-night, while sleep is heavy on the 
camp of the invaders—while the over-wearied 
sentinels repose, satisfied that the victory is se- 
cure—the brave warriors of Chickasah gather in 
concert, and apply the torch to their crowded 
tenements. The conquerors awaken in a wall of 
flame. A roof of fire is above their heads—a bed 
of fire is beneath their feet—and the war-whoop 
of a desperate enemy is resounding in their ears. 
What a scene for the poet and the painter! The 
fright of the conquerors; starting from sleep in 
terror; sceking flight with out-stretched arms; 
stunned and blinded ; running to aud fro amid the 
flames, with stammering question and feeble cry ;— 
while the voice of discipline vainly strives to rally 
the scattered senses of valor. Over all, we hear 
that dreadful cry—a howl fit only for the mid 

night—by which the savage increases the terror 
of his foe, and announces his own desperate ven- 
geance! Amidst the confusion and the clamor, 
he alone preserves his senses! With busy hand, 
and prompt direction, he applies the stone hatchet 
or the shortened lance; rushing on from victim 
to victim, with the devouring rapidity of the flames 
which his hands have kindled. That was a night 
for the great painter of the wilder passions. A 
night, not less dark and terrible than the triste 
noche, so proverbial for the melancholy retreat of 
Cortes over the causeways of Mexico. The 





* Richard Henry Wilde. 
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scene closes at last in the momentary triumph of 
the European. Discipline succeeds as it finally 
succeeds always. But the victory of De Soto 
was a victory like that of Pyrrhus, which left him 
undone. It was the triumph of one who survives 
only long enough to be told that he has triumphed ! 
The last act in the melancholy tragedy of De 
Soto is at hand3—but, even while dying, he is not 
permitt mournful consolation of feeling that 
he is a-conqueror. A messenger from the Flor- 
idiam wartiors seeks his bed of death. He comes, 
as the Spaniard believes, as the herald of sub- 
mission—to make atender of earth and waters to 
the superior genius of European civilization. But, 
instead of this—instead of the bent knee, and the 
suppliant aspect,—the fearless representative of 
this fearless race, brings nothing but defiance! 
Standing over the miserable couch which sustains 
the feeble rorm of the-dying Hidalgo,—he sounds 
in his shuddering ears the fearful war-whoop of 
his tribe ;—then, dashing through the assembled, 
but as doaptaine, regains, in safety, his na- 
tive wildern “What a death bed was that of 


De Soto! ree on the banks of the Mississippi, 
in whose waters he is to find his grave,—his hopes 
baffled—his people thinned by slaughter to a 


THE EAGLE AND THE SUN. 
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timid, trembling few—conscions, himself, of ap- 
proaching death—no longer dreaming of Empire 
and conquest,—gold or golden cities,—but only 
how the remnant of his band shall be rescued 
from the savage! ‘That savage, too, in that very 
moment,—plumed and powerful—bending down 
above his couch, and shrieking in his ear that pro- 
verbial whoop of death which has so often chilled 
the heart of valor, and palsied the arm of strength ! 
How easy to associate and contrast this scene 
with the first ;—this scene of hopelessness and 
death, with the first setting forth, all music end 
exultation, of this gorgeous expedition! But the 
moral is not in this simple contrast. The eye of 
the Poet will not rest on these. He must look be- 
yond. He must look back to the desvlate wife,— 
standing, meek and mournful, on the shores of 
Cuba,—and looking out, late at evening, for the 
return of those dusky white sails which her eyes 
shall never see! Oh! how dearer than all his 
dreams of ambition,—were she but nigh at that 
parting moment—bending over his bed of death— 
wiping the cold dews from his clammy forehead, 
and catching the last, broken accents of his late- 
returning love! 





THE EAGLE AND THE SUN, 
FROM LAMARTINE.—bsr miss mary E. LEE. 


Tavs spoke the lofty Eagle to the Sun, 

From his lone eyrie, steep’d in morning’s light, 
* Say, why dost thou thus kindly shine upon 
A lower spot, than this, my mountain height ? 
Why dost thou pene’ rate yon cavern deep, 
Bathing itsmosses witha golden flood ; 

Or mid yon worthless foliage, bow’d in sleep, 
Sully thy pure rays, form’d for greater good ?”” 


“Bird ! said the Day-God, “mount yon sky with me;” 

And tse spake, a sunbeam Jent its car, 

And-borne aloft, With spirit glad-and free, 

The Eagle gaz’ 'd, from a bright cloud afar, 
- Upon his mountain nest; but oh! how vain 

His empty boasting ; 10 his eye of fire, 

The earth seem’d now, but as a level plain, 

Where none might sink abash’d, and none aspire. 
Charleston, §. Ce 


—_ 


* Judge for thyseli, proud Eagle,” said the Sun, 
If aught for me, form contrast, here below ; 
Before my giant vision, all seem one, 

A drop of water, as an ocean’s flows 

All find in me, their pole-star and their life ; 

The fern and cedar court alike my gaze, 

The Emmet, warm’d by me, with bliss is rife ; 

My beams drink perfume from the floweret’s vase. 


Weak man! apply the moral to thy heart; 
Whether thou art a beggar or a king, 

Look to that Mighty God, who far apart, 

Regards with equal eye, each earthly thing ; 

Ané while in deep abasement unexprest, 

We seek to comprehend his nature wide, 

Let praise to Him, ascend from every breast, 
Who humbleth none, and filleth none with pride. 
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OLD ENGLISH POETS AND POETRY. 
NO. 3. 


BY WM. BACON STEVENS. 





Tar Crusades, which were first led on by God- 
frey, at the close of the eleventh century, and 
which, for nearly two hundred years agitated 
both the eastern and western world, hada remould- 
ing effect on all the customs and institutions of 
western Europe. The narrow boundaries which 
had hitherto restricted national and individual en- 
terprize were broken up, and a new sphere of 
mental and physical exertion was opened to the 
excited spirits of those exciting times. The sev- 
eral states of Europe, each composed of almost 
sovereign feudatories became banded in national 
amity and unity ; and all differences of manners— 
language—origin and customs were harmonized in- 
to one European character, which the blending of 
these, for the first time produced. It has been 
well said, that ‘‘ before the Crusades, Europe had 
never been moved by the same sentiment, or acted 
in acommon cause ; till then, in fact, Europe did 
not exist. The Crusades made manifest the exis- 
tance of Christian Europe.” 

The moral incitements to these holy wars were 
also salutary in bringing men more under the 
humanizing influences of religion, and the obli- 
gations of christian duty. 

The enlarged sphere of action emancipated the 
long dormant mind and gave it scope and energy. 

The mingling of nations, rounded off by attri- 
tion the rugged angles of each, and their social and 
domestic systems, became greatly improved by 
mutual comparisons and mutual adoption. 

The East, where learning had so long laid in- 
ured, was made by the rude assault of the western 
warriors, to give up its treasured wisdom, and 
knowledge became diffused among the nations. 


The wars, blending religion and conquest, gave 
rise to the noble system of chivalry which exer- 
cised such asoflening and refining influence— 
following as it did, like a bright morning the long 
night of medieval barbarism and _ ignorance. 
There was a degree of nobleness—brilliancy —ele- 
gance—prowess, and devotion in the knights of 
the middle ages as partly excite our wonder and 
challenge admiration. They were the heroes of 
antiquity, revived and inspired by some of the 
higher virtues of Christianity. Mingling tender- 
ness with courage and humanity with power. 

Such a condition of things, was favorable to 


37 


poetry, and contributed greatly to inspireé-and per- 
fect the art. Richard I. distinguished as a Crisa- 
der, was captivated by the sweetness of the Pro- 
vencal langnage and the chansons of the gay 
science, and invited over to England many poets 
and troubadours, whose songs and ideas became 
in some measure engrafted on the stock of Eng- 
lish poetry. Richard himself was something ofa 
poet, and Walpole in his Royal Authors following 
Crescimbeni, says that Richard “set himself to 
compose a sonnet in it, which he sent.to the Prin- 
cess Stephanetta, wife of Hugh de Baux, and 
daughter of Gilbert the second Count of Proy- 
ence,’’ and he further states on the same Halian 
authority, that “ residing in the Court of Raimond 
Berlinghieri, Count of Provence, he fell in love 
with the Princess Leonora one of that Prince’s 
four daughters, whom Richard afterwards mar- 
ried: that he employed himself in rhyming in 
that language, and when he was prisoner com- 
posed some sonnets which he sent to Beatrix, 
Countess of Provence—sister of Leonora, and in 
which he complains of his Barons for letting him 
lie in captivity ’’ Walpole gives one of these po- 
ems of seven stanzas in the Provencal language, 
and Sismondi quotes the same in the Norman 
version. 

We give the translation as found in Sismondi, 
taken from Burney’s History of music —vol. ii. p. 
238. 


— 


Sone sy Ricwarp I. 


Written during his imprisonment in the Tour Tene- 
breuse or black Tower. 


“‘ No wretched captive of his prison speaks, 
Unless with pain and bitterness of soul, 
Yet consolation fromthe Muse he seeks, 
Whose voice alone misfortune can controul. 
Where now is each ally, each barony friend, 
Whose face I ne’er beheld without a smile? 
Wiil none, his sovereign to redeem, expend 
The smallest portion of his treasures vile? 


Though none may blast that, near two tedious years, 
Without relief, my bondage has endured, 

Yet know, my English, Norman, Gaseon peers, 
Not one of you should thus remain immur’d : 

The meanest subject of my wide domains, 

Had I been free, a ransom should have found; 
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I mean not to reproach you with my chains, 
Vet still I wear them on a foreign ground! 


Too true it'is—so selfish human race! 

6 Nor dead nor captive, friend or kindred find ;? 
Since here I pine in bondage and disgrace, 
For lack of Gold wy fetters to unbind ; 
Much for myself I feel, yet al! still more 
That no compassion from my subjects flows: 
What can from infamy their names restore, 


If, while a prisoner, death my eyes should close? 


But small is my surprise, though great my grief, 
To find, in spite of all his solemn vows, 

My lands are ravaged by the Gallic chief, 

While none my cause has courage to espouse. 
Though lofty towers obscure the cheerful day, 
Yet, through the dungeons melancholy gloom, 
Kind hope, in gentle whispers, seems to say, 

€ Perpetual thraldom is not yet thy doom.? 


Ye dear companions of my happy days, 

Of Chail and Pensavin, aloud declare 
Throughout the earth, in everlasting lays, 

My foes against me wave inglonous war. 

Oh, tell them, too, that ne’er, among ny crimes, 
Did breach of faith, deceit or fraud appear; 
That infamy will brand to latest times 

The insults I receive, while captive here. 


Know, all ye men of Anjou and Tonraine, 

And every bach’lor knight, robust and brave, 

That duty, now, and love, alike are vain, 

From bonds your sovereign and your friend to save ; 

Remote from consolation, here I lie, 

The wretched captive of a powerful foe, 

Who all yonr zeal and ardor can defy, 

Nor leaves you augh! but pity to bestow.” 

The assertion here made of his composing son- 
nets while prisoner, may perhaps derive some con- 
firmation by a story of the old French chroniclers 
related in a note of Wharten as follows “ Rich- 
ardin his return from the Crusade was taken 
prisoner about the year 1193. A whole year elapsed 
before the English knew where there monarch 
was imprisoned. Blondel de Nesle, Richard's 
favorite minstrel, resolved to find out his lord; and 
after travelling many days without success. at last 
came toacastle where Richard was detained in 
custody. Here he found that the castle belonged 
to the Duke of Austria, and that a king was there 
imprisoned. Suspecting that the prisoner was his 
master, he found means to place himself directly 
before a window of the chamber where the king 
was kept, and in this situation began to sing a 
French chanson, which Richard and Blondel had 
formerly written together, when the king heard 
the song he knew it was Blondel who sung it ; and 
when Blondel] paused after the first half of the 
song, the king began the other half and completed 
it. On this Blondel returned home to England, 
and acquainted Richards Barons with the place of 


his imprisonment, from which he was soon after- 
wards released.” ’ 

Robert of Glocester, who has been styled by his 
editor Hearne “ the British Ennius’’ was doubtless 
to England what Quintus Ennius was to Rome— 
the father of English Song The materials of his 
life which have been sedulously gathered are few, 
and imperfect, and do but little more than inform 
us, that he was a monk of the abbey of Glocester, 
was born about 1230 and wrote about 1280, a me- 
trical history of England from the time of Brutus 
to the reign of Edward Ist. His work some- 
what based on the chronicles of Geoffrey of Mon- 
month, has still the credit of considerable origin- 
ality, though totally deficient in most of the 
qualities which can entitle him to the appellation 
of a Poet. The chief interest in this writer is his 
precedence in point of time over otuers, and his 
standing atthe distant head of along catalogue 
of illustrions poets, which like a galaxy, spans the 
British firmament from the days ot Edward, tothe 
present time. There is considerable obseurity in 
his writings, owing to the introduction of somany 
Saxonisms—provincialisms—and Norman French 
words. Below is a specimin of his style and lan- 
guage, beinga poetical embodiment ot a popular 
tradition concerning Stonehenge. 

This most remarkable of the ancient monuments 
existing in England, is situated near the town of 
Amesbury on the extensive level of Salisbury 
plain ; and consist of immense blocks of stone— 
ranged somewhat regularly and presenting the ap- 
pearance of the mostancient and gigantic remains. 
The Saxon meaning of the word Stonehenge is 
‘ the hanging stones.”” It was perhapssome Dru- 
idical Temple, though every conjecture must be 
unsatisfactory, for their true nature can never be 
ascertained. The fable however, upon which 
Robert of Glocester bases his story is, that the 
stones of which these ruins are composed were 
brought by giants from the distant regions of Af- 
rica and set up in Ireland; that they were washed 
with medicinal herbs and contained peculiar reme- 
dial virtues, which where communicated to those 
who touched them. 

That when Hengist inthe middle of the 5th 
century treacherously slew the Briton chieftains 
ata feast, King Arthur requested Merlin the ma- 
gician to transport these stones from their resting 
place, in the Carrogh of Kildare, and erect them 
as a sepulchral monument over these heroes on the 
plain of Amesbury. 

* Syre kyng,” quoth Merlin tho, “ suche thynges y wis 
Ne bethe for to schewe nogt, but wen gret nede ys, 

For gef iche seid in bismare, other bute it ned were, 
Sone from me he wold wende the gost,that doth me lere;”” 
The kyng, tho non other was, bod hym som quoyntise 
Bithinke about thilk cors that so noble were and wyse. 
‘Sire kyng,”’ quoth Merlin tho, “‘gef thou wolt here caste 
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In the honour of men, a worke that ever schal ylaste, 

To the hul of Kylar send in to Yrlond, 

Aftur the noble stones that ther habbet lenge ystonde ; 

That was thetreche of giandes, for a quoynte work 
ther ys 

Of stones al wyth art ymad, in the world such non ys, 

Ne ther uys nothing that me scholde myd strengthe 
adoune cast. 

Stode heo here, as heo doth there ever a wolde last.” 

The kyng somdele to lyghe, tho he herde this tale, 

“How mygte,” he seyde, “‘suche stones so grete and so 
fale, 

Beybrogt of so fer lond? And get mist of were, 

Me wold wene, that in thislonde no ston to wonke nere.”? 

“ Svre kyng,”’? quoth Merlyn, “ne make noght an ydel 
such lyghing. 

For yt nysan ydel noght that ich tell this tythyng. 

For in the farreste stude of letirie giands while lette 

Thike stones for medycyne and in Yrlond hem sette, 

While heo wonenden in Yrlond to make here bathes 
there, 

Ther undir forte bathi wen thei syk were, 

For heo wuld the stones wasch and ther enne bathe 
ywis. 

For ys no ston ther among that of gret vertu nys. 

The kyng and ys conseil radde the stones forte fette 

And with yret power of batail gef any more hem lette 

Uter the kynges brother, that Ambruse hett also, 

In another name ychose was therto, 

And fifteene thousant men this dede forte do 

And Meilyn for his quointise thider went also. 

The next name which is worthy of note, is that 
of Robert de Brunne, often called Robert Man- 
nyng. He was born about 1270 and uJiimately 
became a canon in the monastery of Brunne near 
Depyng in Lincolnshire. His first work a met- 
rical paraphrase of the French work of Grosshead, 
entitled ** Manuel de Peche,” was begun in 1503, 
and his second and more valuable one, is a Chron- 
icle of England in verse translated from two 
French Poets with slight additions and versions 
ofhisown. His prologue will show his metre— 


his language and his purpose. It is as follows: 


 Lordynges that be now here, 

If ye will listene and lere, 

All the story of Inglande, 

Als Robert Mannyng wrrten it fand, 
And on Inylysch has it schewed, 

Not for the lered but for the lewed; 

For tho that on this lond woun 

That the Latin ne Frankys coun, 

For to half solace and gamen 

In felanschip when that sitt samen 

And it is wisdom forto wytten 

The state of the land, and hef it wryten, 
What manere of folk first it wan, 

And of what kynde it first began. 

And gude it is for many thynges, 

For to here the dedis of kynges, 

Whilk were foles, and whilk were wyse, 
And whilk of than couth most quantyse; 
And whylk did wrong, and whilk ryght, 
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And whylk mayntened pes and fyght. 

Of thare dedes sall be mi sawe, 

In what tyme, and of what lan, 

I sholl you from gre to gre, 

Sen the tyme of Sir Noe: 

From Noe unto Eneas, 

And what betwixt tham was, 

And fro Eneas till Brutus tyme, 

That kynde he tells in tuis ryme. 

For Brutus to cadweladres, 

The last Bryton that this lande lees 

Alle that kyud and alle the frute 

That come of Bratus that is the Brute; 

And the ryght Brure is told no nore 

Than the Brytons tyre wore. 

Afier the Bretons the Inglis camen 

The lerdschipot this land thai namen 3 

South, and north, west, and east, 

That call men now the Inglis gest. 

Whien thai first among the Bretons, 

That now ere Inglis than were Saxons, 

Saxons Inglis hight all ol che. 

Thai aryved up at Sandwyche, 

In the kynges synce Vortegerne 

That the lande wolde tham not werne, &e. 

One master Wace the Frankes telles 

The Brute all that the Latin spelles. 

Fro Eneas and Cadwaladre &c. 

And ryght as mayster wacl says, 

J teli myne Inglis the same ways.” 

Brunne translated also some latin pieces into 

rhymes, but he was a mere versifier not an origin- 
al Poet, who had industry without wit, and perse- 
verence without genius, 


‘* Yet it should be remembered that even such a 
writer as Robert de Brunne, uncouth and unpleas- 
ing ashe naturally seems, and chiefly employed 
in turning the theology of his age into rhyme, 
contributed to form a style, to teach expression, 
and to polish his native tongue. In the infancy 
of language and composition, nothing is wanted 
but writers; at that periodeven the most artless 


have their use.”’ 


Adam Davie is the only English Poet of the 
time of Edward J]. whose name and pieces have 
come down to us, and all that is known of him is 
that he was marshal of Stratford-le-bow near Lon- 
don. The poems of this author which remain to 
us consist of ‘ visions;’ ‘the Battle of Jerusalem;’ 
‘the Legend of St. Alexius ;’ ‘Scripture histories ;' 
‘of fifteen tokens before the day of judgment ;’ 
‘ Lamentations of Souls’ and a ‘life of Alexander.’ 
The ‘ visions’ mostly relate to Edward the second 
and Edward the confessor, and are full of compli- 
ments from the former to the latter. The “ battle 
of Jerusalem” is a poetical account of the seige of 
that city by Vespasian, and in the story is one of 
those bold licences of the times where Pilate is 
made to challenge our Lord to single combat. 

The “ Legend of St. Alexius’’ is a version of a 
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latin song. The “ Scripture histories’? begin with 
the story of Joseph and end with Daniel. 

His “ Ffteen tokens before the day of Judgment” 
are those mentioned in the book of Jeremiah, 
and the ‘‘ Lamentations of Souls” is rather their 
rejoicing at the advent of Christ His poetical 
merit mainly rests on his ‘* Life of Alexander,”’ 
which appears to be a mixture of translation, com- 
pilation and original composition, and in which 
the fine incidents of classic story, are dressed up 
with all the adornments of Chivalry to suite the 
tastes of the court of Edward. The following 
description of a splendid procession made by 
queen Olympias will illustrate both the style and 
sentiment of the poem. 


“In this time, fair and Joly-f, 
Olympias, that faire wife, 
Woulde make a riche fest 

Of knightes, and ladies honest, 
Of burges, and of jugelers, 
And of inen of each mesters. 

* . * * + * e 
Mickle she desireth to shew her body, 
Her fair Lair, her face rody, 

To have lees, and all praising: 
And all is folly! by heaven king! 

* + * + . ° * 
In faire attire in diverse quaintise 
Many there rode in riche wise. 

So did the dame Olympias 

For to show her gentil face” 

A mule also, white so milk, 

With saddle of gold, sambu of silk 
Was y-brought to the queen, 

And many bells of silver sheen, 
Y-fasten’d on orfreys of mound 
That hangen nigh down to ground, 
Forth she fared mid her rout; 

A thousand ladies of rich soute, 

A sparrow-hawk that was honest 
So sat on the lady’s fist, 

Four trumps toforne her blew ; 
Many men that day herknew: 

An hundred thousand, and eke mo, 
All alonten her unto. 

All the town be-hanged was, 
Against the lady Olyinpias, 

Orgues, chymbes, each manner glee, 
Was drynan, ayein that lady free, 
Withonten the townes myrey 
Was mered each manner play. 
There was knights tournaying, 
There was maidens caroling. 
There was champions skirming, 

: also wrestling. 

Of lion’s chace, of bear-baiting, 
A bay of boar, of bul! slayting. 
All the city was be-hong 

With rich saymtes and pelles long. 
Dame Olympias among this press 


Single rode, all mantle-less. 
e e s ° ° * 


Her yellow hair was fair-attired, 
Mid riche stringes of golde wired ; 
It helyd her abouten all 

To her gentile middle small! 
Bright and shene was her face; 
Every fair-head in her was.” 

In hastily sketching these notices of the Poets, 
we had almost forgotten to mention an important 
movement connected with English Poetry—we 
mean the origin of that singular appointment of 
Poet Laureate. Henry III. who reigned from 
1216 to 1272, kept at his court a French Poet 
named Henry de Avranches—called in the Chron. 
icles of the time, ‘* Master Henry the Versifier.” 
It is supposed that his stipend was a hundred shil.- 
lings per annum as two orders for that sum for the 
years 1249 and 125] directed to the kings treas- 
ures are still preserved. From this precedent 
originated a custom of employing a Poet for the 
special purpose of the court, whose duty it was to 
celebrate in verse the particular incidents and 
events in the reigns of their respective sovereigns. 

Robert Longlande, a native of Shropshire; a 
secular Priest and fellow of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford appears to have written about the year 1362, 
a series of poetical visions under the general title 
of vision of Pierce Plowman. 

lt consists of twenty visions, supposed to have 
occurred tothe author on the Malverne-hills in 
Worcestershire, in each of which are ridiculed 
and satirized the vices and follies of the age—par- 
ticularly of the clergy to which class he belonged ; 
and the superstitions which then abounded. It 
has not much poetical merit, but abounds in good 
sense—wise reflections, and moral truths. The 
dietetic rules in the following lines have not lost 
their truths by the lapse of ages. They are the 
remarks of Hunger an ideal character to Pierce 
Plowman, who had prayed of him to “ teach him 
a leech-craft (i. e. remedials) for him and his ser- 
vant.” 

**T wot well, quoth Hunger, what sickness you aileth: 

Ye have manged over much; and that maketh you 
groan. 

And I hote thee, quoth Hunger, as thon thy heal willest, 

That thou drink no day ere thou dine somewhat: 

Eat not, I hote thee, ere Hunger thee take 

And send thee of his sauce to saviour with thy lips: 

And keep same ’till supper-time, and sit not too long, 

And rise up ere appetite have eaten his fill. 

Let not Sir Surfeit sit on thy board: 

Leve him not, for he is lecherous and licorous of tongue, 

And after many manner of meat his maw is ahunger’d. 

And if thon diet thee thus, I dare lay my ears 

That Physic shall his fuzzed hood for his food sell, 

And his cloak of Calabrye, with all his Knaps of gold, 

And be fain, by my faith, his physic to let 

And learn to labor with hand; for live-lode is meet. 

For murderers are many leeches; Lord hemamend! 

They do men die by their drinks, ere destiny it would. 

By St. Paul (quod Pierce) these are profitable words! 
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Wend the, Hunger, where thoh wilt, yet be thou ever! 
For this is a lovely lesson, Lord it thee for-yield ! 


Longlande differs from most other poets by sub- 
stituting alliteration for rhyme. The following 
passage is quoted, both as illustrative of this re- 
mark and as perhaps one of the most daring con- 
ceptions of the poem. It represents Kinde (Nature) 
sending forth diseases from the planets at the 
command of conscience and his attendants Age 
and Death. 

“Kind conscience tho heard, and came out of the planets, 
And sent forth his forriours, fevers, and fluxes, 


Coughs, and cardiacles, cramps and tooth-aches, 
. * * * ° 


Boils, and botches, and burning agues, 
Phrensis, and foul evil, foragers of kind! 

e * @ * a 
There was “ harrow! and help! here cometh kind 
With Death that is dreadful to undone us all!” 

@ * + ° eo 
Age the hoar, he was in the va-ward, 
And bare the banner before death; by rght he it 

claimed. 

Kind came after, with many keen sores, 
As pox and pestilences, and much people shent. 
So kind, through corruptions, killed full many. 
Death came driving after, and to dust pashed 


Kings and kaysers, knights and popes. 
¢ * * * & 


Many a lonely lady and lemans of knights 
Swoonden and swelten for sorrow of Death’s Dints, 
&c.” 
The coincidence between this passage and Mil- 
ton’s description of the Lazar house in Paradise 
Lost, book xi. has often been remarked. 


Pierce the Plowman’s Crede, is commonly re- 
garded as an appendage to the Plowman’s tale 
though written by another hand, in imitation of 
the former. Pope, the poet, in a copy of the 
‘¢ Crede’’ which once belonged to him but which 
passed through the hands of the Bishop of Glou- 
cester to the late Mr. Wharton, has given the fol- 
lowing abstract of this peem. ‘An ignorant plain 
man having learned his Pater-noster and Ave- 
mary, wants to learn his creed. He asks several 
religious men of the several orders to teach it him. 
First of a friar Minor, who bids him beware of the 
Carmelites, and assures him they can teach him 
nothing, describing their faults, &c. But that the 
friars Minors shall save him, whether he learns his 
creed ornot. He goes next tothe friars Preachers, 
whose magnificent monastry he describes: there 
the meets a fat friar, who declaims against the Au- 
gustines. He is shocked at his pride, and goes to 
the Augustines. They rail atthe Minorites. He 
goes to the Carmes; they abuse the Dominicans, 
but promise him salvation, without creed, for 
money. He leaves them with indignation, and 
finds an honest poor Plowman in the field, and 
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tells him how he was disappointed by the four 
orders. The plowman answers with a long invec- 
tive against them.”’ 

It begins thus: 

“ Cros, and Curteis Christ, this beginning spede 

For the Faders Friendshipe that Fourmed heaven, 

And through the Special Spirit, that Sprong of hem 
tweyne 

And al in one Godhed endles dwelleth.” 

Throughout it exposes in strong and forcible 
language, the many abuses and perversions of the 
religious institutions of the day, and taking part 
with Wickliff, speaks in no measured terms of the 
profligacy and licentiousness and avarice of the 
ecclesiastical orders in England. 

We can say of both the ‘Crede” and visions 
of Pierce Plowman as has been said of Langland 
the author of the latter, that “‘ whatever may be 
thought of its poetical merit, cannot fail of being 
considered as an entertaining and useful com- 
mentary on the general histories of the fourteenth 
century, not only from its almost innumerable 
pictures of contemporary manners, but also from 
its connection with the particular feelings and 
opinions of the time. The reader will recollect 
that the minds of men were greatly ineénsed by 
the glaring contradictions that appeared between 
the professions and actions of the two great orders 
of the state.” 

Langland’s poem, addressed to popular readers, 
written in simple but energetie language, and ad- 
mirably adapted by its dramatic form, and by the 
employment of allegorical personages, to suit the 
popular taste, though it is free from these extraya- 
gant doctrines, breathes only the pure spirit of 
the Christian religion, and inculeates the princi- 
ples of rational liberty. This may possibly have 
prepared the minds of men for those bolder tenets 
which, for a series of years, were productive only 
of national restlessness and misery, but which ul- 
timately terminated in a free government anda 
reformed religion. 

In the works of the Poets we have thus far no- 
ticed, we have found but little originality, most of 
them being servile imitators or free versifiers of 
French and Latin originals. 

We come now to one whom Hallam has styled 
as *‘ perhaps the first original Poet in our lan. 
guage that has survived.’’ This is Lawrence 
Minot—a writer in the middle of the fourteenth 
century, but of whose works nothing was known 
till their accidental discovery a few years since by 
Mr. Tyrwhitt among the Cottonian MSS. of the 
British Museum. 

Mr. Ritson has published a pleasant edition of 
this Old English Poet, and has endeavored to 
illustrate his poems by quotations from the An- 
cient Chronicles thus confirming the‘incidents of 
one by the narratives of the other. Of the life of 
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Minot, we know hardly anything; conjecture 
alone must furnish our facts, for history is silent. 

‘It seems pretty clear,’’ says Ritson, “ from 
our author's dialect and orthography, that he was 
a native of one of the northern counties, in some 
monastery whereof the manuscript which con- 
tains his poeins, along with many others in the 
same dialect, is conjectured to have been written ; 
and to which, at the same time, it is not improba- 
ble that he himself should have belonged. Chance, 
however, nay one day bring us somewhat better 
acquainted with his history.” 

‘The creative imagination and poetical fancy 
which distinguished Chaucer, who, considering 
the general barbarism of his age and country, may 
be regarded as a prodigy, admit, it must be ac- 
knowledged, of no competition. Yet, if the truth 
may be uttered, without offence to the estab- 
lished reputation of that pre-eminent genius, 
one may venture to assert that, in point of 
ease, harmony, and variety of versification, as 
well as general perspicuity of style, Laurence 
Minor is, perhaps, equal, if not superior, to any 
English Poet before the sixteenth, or even, with 
very few exceptions, before the seventeeth cen- 
tury. There are, in fact, but two other Poets who 
are any way remarkable for a particular faculty of 
rhyming and happy choice of words; Robert of 
Brunne, already mentioned, who wrote before 
1340, and Thomas Tusser, who wrote about 1560.” 

Mr. Ritson may be pardoned for this extrava- 
gance of praise in consideration of his editorial 
enthusiasm. 

We esubjoin two specimens of his poetry which 
show some advancement of the language, but still 
much antiquated spelling and many French phra- 
ses. The first piece is part of a poem entitled, 

* How Edward the King come in Braband 
And toke homage of all the land.” 

And refers to the wars of Edward III]. with Phil- 
ip of Valois for the crown of France, beginning in 
1336 and continued with varying successes and 
short truces till the death of the English monarch 
in 1877. The Province of Brabant acknowledged 
fealty to Edward as King of France, and the Duke 
of Brabant, and the Marquis of Juliers were sent 
as Ambassadors by Edward todemand of Philip 
a resignation of his crown. This was refused, 
and after various delays the famous battle of 
Cressy was fought and Calais surrendered to the 
English. These are the principal incidents to be 
acquainted with toa right understanding of this 
portion of the Poem. 

« Edward, oure cumly king, 
In Braband has his woning, 
With main cumly knight ; 

And in that land, trewly to tell, 
Ordains he still for to dwell, 
To time he think to fight. 


[May, 


Now God, that es of mightes maste, 
Grant him grace of the haly gaste, 
His heritage to win ; 

And Mari moder, of mercy fre, 
Save onre king and his menze 

Fro sorrow, schame and syn. 


Thus in Braband has he bene, 
Whare he bifore was seldom sene, 
For to prove thaire japes ; 

Now no langer wil he spare, 

Bot unto Fraunce fast will he fare, 
To comfort hym with grapes, 


Furth he ferd into France, 
God save him fro mischance 
And all his company! 

The nobill duc of Braband 
With him went into that land, 
Redy to lif ordy. 


Than the riche flowre de lice 

Wan thare ful litill prise, 

Fast he fled for ferde ; 

The right aire of that cuntre 

Es cumen, with all his knightes fre, 
To schac him by the berd. 


Sir Philipthe Valayse, 

Wit his men in tho dayes, 
To batale had he thoght ; 
He bad his men than purvay, 
W:thowten lenger delay, 

Bot he ne held it neght. 


He broght folk, ful grete wone, 

Ay sevyn agains one, 

That fu! wele wapind were ; 

Bot sone when he herd ascry, 

That king Edward was nere tharby, 
Than durst he noght cum nere. 


In that morning fella myst, 

And when oure Ingliss-men it wist, 
It changed all thaire chere ; 

Oure king unto god made his bone, 
And god sent him gude confort sone, 
The weder wex ful clere. _ 


Oure king and his men held the felde 
Stalworthly, with spere and schelde, 
And thoght to win his right 

With lordes, and with knightes kene, 
And other doghty men bydene, 

That war ful frek to fight. 


When Sir Philip of France herd tell 
That king Edward in feld walld dwell, 
Than gayned him no gle; 

He traisted of no better bote, 

Bot both on hors and on fote 

He hasted him to fle. 


It semid he was ferd for strokes 
When he did fell his grete okes 
About his pavilyonne ; 

Abated was than ail his pride, 
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For langer thare durst he noght bide, 
His bost was broght all donne. 


The king of Benne had cares colde, 
That was ful hardy and bolde, 

A stede to umstride; 

(He and) the king als of Naverne 
War faire ferd in the ferne 


Thaire heviddes for to hide. 


And leves wele it es no lye, 

And felde hat Flemangrye 

That king Edward was in, 

With princes that war strif ande bolde, 
And dukes that war doghty tolde, 

In batayle to bigin. 


The princes that war riche on ran 
Gert nakers strike, and trumpes blan, 
And made mirth at thaire might ; 
Both al blast and many a bon 

War redy railed opon a ron, 

And ful frek for to fight. 


Gladly thai gaf mete and drink, 

So that thai suld the better swink, 
The wight men that thai wares. 

Sir Philip of Frannce fled for dont, 
And hied him hame with all his ront: 
Coward god giff him care: 


For thare than had the lely-flowre 
Lom all halely his honowre, 

That so gat fled for ferd ; 

Bot oure king Edward come ful still, 
When that he trowed no harm him till, 
And keped him in the berde.”’ 

The other quotation of Minot refers to an inter- 
esting portion of Scottish History, which however 
would be too long a narrative to detail here. 
Suffice it to say that David, the King of Scotland, 
at the instigation of the King of France—took 
occasion of Edward's absence from his realm to 
march an army to the Bishopric of Durham, which 
sat down before that city in October 1346. The 
English soon gathered an army and the Regency 
placing the Archbishop of York—William de 
Percy and Ralph de Nevill at its head, engaged the 
Scots and totally routed them at a place since 
known as the battle of Nevill’s Cross, where Da- 
vid was taken prisoner and retained in easy cap- 
tivity for eleven years. 


This event is here clothed in the language of 
poetry. 
“ Sir David had of his men great Loss 
With Sir Edward, at the Nevill-Cross, 
Sir David the Bruse, 
Was at a distance, 
When Edward the Baliolfe 
Rade with his lance; 
The north end of Ingland 
Teched him to daunce, 
When he was met on the more 
With mekill mischance. 


Sir Philip the Valayse 
May hiin noght avance, 
The flowres that faire war 

Er fallen in Frannce ; 
The flowres er now fallen 
That fers war and fell, 
A bare with his bataille 
Has done than to dwell. 


Sir David the Bruse 
Said he sulde fonde 

To ride through all Ingland, 
Wald he noght wonde; 

At the Westminster-hall 
Suld his stedes stonde, 

Whils oure king Edward 
War out of the londe; 

But now has sir David 
Missed of his merkes, 

And Philip the Valays, 
With all thaire grete clerkes. 


Sir Philip the Valais, 
Suth for to say, 

Sent unto Sir David, 
And faire gan him pray, 

At ride thurgh Ingland, 
Thaire fomen to slay, 

And said none es et home 
To let hym the way ; 

None letes him the way, 
To wende whore he will: 

Bot with schiperd-staves 
Fand he his fill. 


Fro Philip the Valais 
Was sir David sent, 
All Ingland to win, 
Fro Twede unto Trent; 
He broght mani bere-bag, 
With bow redy bent; 
Thai robbed and thai reved, 
And held that thai hent; 
It was in the waniand 
That thai furth went; 
Fro covaitise of cataile 
Tho schrewes war schent; 
Schent war tho schrewes, 
And ailed unsele, 
For at the Nevil-cros 
Nedes bud tham knele. 


At the ersbisschop of Zork 
Now will i begyn, 

For he may, with his right hand, 
Assoy! us of syn; 

Both Dorem and Carlele, 
Thai wald nevir blin 

The wirschip of Ingland 
With wappen to win; 

Mekil wirschip thai wan, 
And wele have thai waken, 

For syr David the Bruse 
Was iu that tyme taken. 


When sir David the Bruse 
Satt on his stede, 
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He said of all Ingland 
Haved he no drede ; 
Bot hinde John of Coupland, 
A wight man in wede, 
Talked to David, 
And kend him his crede ; 
Thare was sir David 
So dughty in his dede, 
The faire toure of Londen 
Haved he to mede. 


Sone than was sir David 
Broght unto the toure, 
And William the Douglass, 
With men of honowre ; 
Full swith redy servis 
Fand thai thare a schowre, 
For first thai drank of the swete, 
And senin of the sowre. 
Than sir David the Bruse 
Makes his mone, 
The faire coroun of Scotland 
Haves he forgone ; 
He luked furth into France 
Help had he none 
Of sir Philip the Valais 
Ne zit of sir John. 


The pride of Sir David 
Bigon fast to slaken, 

For he wakkind the were 
That held him self waken; 

For Philip the Valaise 
Had he brede baken, 

And in the toure of Londen 
His ines er taken: 

To be both in a place 
Thaire fourard thai nomen, 

Bot Philip payled thare, 
And David es cumen. 


Sir David the Bruse 

On this manere 
Said unto sir Philip 

Al thir sawes thus sere; 
Philip the valais, 

Thou made me be here, 
This es noght the forward 
We made are to-zere ; 

Fals es thi fourard, 
And evyll mot thou fare, 
For thou and sir John thi son 
Haves kast me in care. 


The Scottes, with thaire falshede, 
Thus went thai about 
For to win Ingland 
Whils Edward was out ; 
For Cuthbert of Dorem 
Haved thai no dout, 
Tharfore at Nevel-cros 
Lan gan thai lout, 
Thare louted thai lan, 
And leved allane. 
Thus was David the Bruse 
Into the tour tane. 


Having given this ‘‘ window catalogue’’ and 
portraiture of English Poetry; of those, who, 
though rude and unseemly, were yet necessary as 
the foundation work of the noble structure raised 
upon them, we now come to the time of Chaucer, 
the first great Poet of the English tongue, and to 
the interesting period of European literature, 
which in his day and generation was presented to 
the world. 

Our next number will take up the life and times 
of this eminent man, whom Edmund Spenser in 
his Fairy Queen has described as 


‘On Fame’s eternal bead-roll worthy to be filed.” 





Sact is a very good condiment, but very bad 
food. This last sentiment comes from my heart. 
Never du I feel more refreshed by serious passa- 
ges than when they occur amidst comic ones: as 
the green spots amid the rocks and glaciers of 
Switzerland soothe the eye amid the glare and 


glitter of snow and ice. Hence it is that humor 
of the English, which isengrafted on the stem of 
lofty seriousness, has grown so luxuriantly and 
overtopped that of all other nations. 

A satire on every thing is a satire on nothing; 


it is mere absurdity. All contempt,—all disres- 
pect,—implies something respected, as a standard 
to which it is referred ; just as every valley im- 
pliesahill. The persiflage of the French and of 
fashionable worldlings, which turns into ridicule 
the exceptions and yet abjures the rules, is like 
Trinculo’s government,—its latter end forgets 
its beginning. Canthere bea more mortal, pois- 
onous consumption and asphyxy of the mind, 
than this decline and extinction of all rever- 
ence ?—Jean Paul. (Palingensien.) 
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HENRY HERBERT. 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. —(Continued.) 


BY MRS. CLIFTON. 





CHAPTER V. 


Home— A picture— Aunt Eleanor —A strange 
story — Meeting — Conviction — Return — Dis- 
appointment. | 

Wuen Mrs. Herbert recovered from her long 
and deathlike swoon, her eyes opened upon fa- 
miliar and well remembered objects. She was 
lying upon a large old fashioned bed, rich and 
massive with antique carving and gilding. The 
curtains both to the bed and windows were of 
blue damask, richly lined, and secured with heavy 
cords and tassels. Stiff upright chairs draped 
with the same material were ranged around the 
room, and looked almost too heavy to be removed 
from their appointed places. The high wainscoa- 
ting of dark polished oak, carved into a thousand 
grotesque and fantastic forms, brought back an 
equal number of childish imaginings. An old 
Chinese cabinet which she well remembered as 
the repository of many of her youthful treasures, 
still kept its place upon the gilt and claw footed 
table which had always supported it; and as she 
glanced round the chamber, she could almost fan- 
cy that no article of furniture had been touched 
since she left it. Upon a massive marble mantle- 
piece opposite the bed, burned asolitary wax taper 
dimly lighting the large room, but appearing to 
throw its concentrated radiance upon a small 
painting which hung immediately above it. Upon 
this picture her eyes had rested when first awa- 
kening ever since her early childhood. There 
was astrange fascination about it,—in truth it 
was a painting by one of those almost divine mas- 
ters, 

Who like a second and more lovely nature, 

By the sweet mystery of arts and colors, 

Changed the blank canvass to a magic mirror, 

That made the absent present, and to shadows 

Gave light, depth, substance, bloom, yea thought and 

motion. 

The figure represented in this little picture was 
that of a nun, not very young perhaps, indeed the 
age could scarcely be guessed at, so artful was 
the arrangement of light and shade, together with 
the almost deathlike drapery by which she was 
surrounded. In fact this chilling and deathlike 
coldness, so strangely contrasted with a beauty 
which could only have existed in the mind of an 
38 


highly imaginative artist, formed the chief myste- 
ry and charm of the painting. The apparel, the 
close fitting cap and mufflers, were such as might 
have become the dead, and the marble rigidity of 
features pencilled into an outline scarcely life- 
like in its exceeding beauty, spoke of one dead to 
the concerns of this world. The figure knelt, the 
attitude seemed one which that nun must contin- 
ually have retained; the thin white hands were 
clasped before a crucifix, towards which the clear 
deep blue eyes were turned with an expression of 
sueh earnest supplication, of such reverential 
awe that it could not fail to awaken corresponding 
feelings of devotion in the mind of its most care- 
less observer. Then too, the curved upper lip, 
curved with a passion untainted by the gross alloy 
ofearthly mould, resting on the full, rich, almost 
quivering lip below, seemed to reveal a life be- 
yond that of earth, a life purified, exalted, disin- 
carnated. No wonder that those who formerly 
prayed through such images, gradually, insensibly 
perhaps, fell into the error of praying to them. 
Helen gazed long and earnestly upon this picture ; 
the old thoughts and reminiscences which it 
stirred up, rendered her almost insensible to the 
life’s changes which had taken place since she 
had last seen it. Nothing forawhile occurred to 
change the current of her thoughts,—her little 
boy breathed softly beside her—the crickets chir- 
ped dolefully upon the hearth, and the night owls 
made the woods vocal with their screams, while 
the distant sound of music in the lower rooms, 
and the occasional opening and shutting of a 
door, showed how insensible her friends generally, 
were to her proximity. Presently the door opened 
and a stiff, upright, elderly servant entered, and 
approaching the bed side, revealed to the lady the 
form and features of her mother’s waiting maid. 
Aunt Eleanor she well remembered was a most 
respectable colored woman, who may be held as 
the type and representative of many of her class,— 
a class of servants by no means yet extinct. The 
old lady, as she called herself, (a title by the bye, 
which was richly earned by arigid and undevia- 
ting propriety of behavior,) entered with a noise- 
less step. She was asmall mulatto woman about 
fifty. Her many colored handkerchief was brai- 
ded over her grey hair, with a particularity which 
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showed that she had ample time to spend in per- 
sonal adornment; a black dress finished with a 
white muslin cape and apron, made Aunt Eleanor 
as tidy a little person as could well have been 
found. She took aseat by the bed-side and em- 
ployed herself in smoothing the pillows, arrang- 
ing the lady’s long damp hair, and performing 
many such little offices which showed her heart 
was with her task, meditating meanwhile a slight 
reproof to her young mistress for her former de- 
sertion of home ,—a step which in her mind could 
admit of no possible palliation. Aunt Eleanor was 
one of the best creatures in the world, not a little 
vain and conceited in consequence of long indul- 
gence; but sincerely attached to her family, as 
she called it; by the bye we usually find old fam- 
ily servants the greatest of all aristocrats. They 
learn to identify their own importance with that 
of the family they serve, which, not having very 
extended views on such subjects, they are apt to 
consider as among the greatest if not the very 
greatest in the world. The younger members of 
the family, she considered rather under her pro- 
tection and management, consequently treated 
them with a patronising manner, and felt that 
towards them she was a sort of moral governess 
or confidential adviser. The possibility of the 
young ladies acting for themselves had never for 
a moment occurred to her mind, and thus she had 
been greatly shocked by the delinquency of her 
favorite, Miss Helen. She was meditating there- 
fore how she might broach the subject, so as to 
eonvey a sufficient reproach without wounding 
the feelings of her quondam charge, when the 
young lady raised her eyes, and smiled so sweetly 
in the old nurse’s face as to banish all recollection 
of the intended reproof. 

‘Oh Miss Helen! ’tis unpossible to say how 
much you relarmed me,”’ was the first exclamation, 
“and Uncle Ralphtoo; he turned as white as a 
sheet when you came in upon us, all so onbeknow- 
ing and onexpected.”’ 

“ Does Mamma know that Iam here?” asked 

the lady tremulously. 
_ ¢ She has some idea of it,’’ replied Aunt Elea- 
nor, ‘ but she is much regaged down stairs, and 
wont be able to come up for an hour or two. Oh, 
Miss Helen, these public affairs are terrible things 
for us private families, ‘ticularly sich of us as 
have much to lose. They do say that your father 
will lose a great deal by General Arnold’s coming 
here; and he poor gentleman! had neither part 
nor lot in the matter—and its not only ina recu- 
niary point of view that I look at the thing, but 
Master and Missis are so returnally taken up with 
sich matters marm, that they have no eyes to ob- 
serve Major Irwin and Miss Kate.”’ 

“ Well, what of them?” asked Helen eagerly. 
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‘* Why, Marm, you could not be ‘spected to 
hear of these family matters in sich an out of the 
way place as Williamsburg; so says I to Uncle 
Ralph, says [, you may be sure Miss Helen has 
little enough idea of what’s going on here, or 
she’d have been down long ago to talk to her 
mother about it; she’s the only person that ever 
could talk freely to Misses yet, says 1,—and then 
to night when you come in upon us so providen- 
tial like, jist as if you had dropped from the 
clouds, then, says I, this isa God send you may 
depend upon it Uncle Ralph. Miss Helen was 
always the onliest one in the house, that could 
talk to her mother ’zactly as she wanted, and 
never stand back from telling the truth for any 
awe orfear. It’s a God send, says I certainly, 
for she can tell her mother all about it as soon as 
I’lighten her you know.” 

‘And what do you know on the subjeet?” 
asked Helen anxiously. 

“Know? ah! it’s too much I know Miss Hel- 
en,’ replied Aunt Eleanor mysteriously. 

‘Too much I know about that man’s private 
I know him tobe the hardheartedest 
crucllest, wickedest, onnaturalest cretur that ever 
disfigured God’s earth.” 

** How do you know all this?” 

‘| will tell you marm both my ‘thority, and my 
sorces of ’thority,” replied Aunt Eleanor pom- 
pously ; “‘and then leave you to judge whether 
this man is a fit companion for Miss Catharine 
Lee.” Then drawing her chair closer to the bed 
side, she commenced in a low mysterious tone 
the following strange narrative which more than 
once caused her auditor’s blood to course chill- 
ingly through her veins. We will give the story 
pretty much in the old woman’s own words, only 
taking the liberty occasionally to modify her pe- 
culiar phraseology. 


character. 


“This story,” said she, “ was told me by my 
daughter, Amy herself. You remember Amy— 
a tall, genteel, good lookmg girl! She always 
took after me more than any of my children.— 
Well, soon after you left us marm, Amy was 
married to James Barker, a respectable blaeck- 
smith as any inthe country, consequently the 
match was quite agreeable to me, except for the 
separation from Amy, who was obliged to go to 
Richmond to live, as James’ master didn’t find it 
convenient to let him come down here. So Amy 
was hired out in Richmond to Mrs. Harman, an 
old acquaintance marm of the family, and as res- 
pectable and genteel an old lady as any in Virgin- 
ia. Her husband died I believe in the year ’76. 
Well, Amy was hired there foracook,and James 
worked at his trade ; sothey were as prosperous 


and happy as a couple need be. The only trouble , 


she had, was that the British soldiers would every 
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now and then, come to James with great promises 
of what they would do for him, if he would only 
join their army. He was a likely able bodied and 
useful man, and they were very anxious to per- 
suade him to go on board of their ships. They 
promised him his freedom,—as much money as he 
wanted,—that he should go and liye in England 
like a gentleman, and have his own dogs and hor- 
ses and servants. All these were great tempta- 
tions, and at first James was such a simpleton as 
to believe that they really meant what they said, 
and was mighty full of joining them, but Amy is 
a real sensible woman. I bronght her up myself 
marm, under my own eye; and she had heard 
when she was down here, what was the real state 
of the case, so says she to James, says she, “‘ you 
had better let well alone, our masters and mis- 
tresses are as kind to us’’ says she, ‘as they can 
be, so have nothing to do with these English 
people,”’ for Amy had heard that when the sol- 
diers enticed young men away, they made slaves 
of them instead of soldiers, and treated them 
worse than dogs; so she gave him this good ad- 
vice, and he very properly and sensibly listened 
to her as &@ man should always do, you know Miss 
Helen. The scripture says a wife must teach at 
home in silence, &c. Idon’tremember the words 
exactly ; so things went on very smoothly for 
awhile, until rather more than a year ago it seems 
that Major Irwin arrived in Richmond; he did 
not come on with General Arnold, though he has 
since joined him. Indeed there is no knowing 
where he came from, or what he came for. They 
did not even know at that time that he was a sol- 
dier ; for he only wore plain gentleman’s clothes ; 
but it was suspected that he came off with Lord 
Dunmore’s fleet, and was waiting there to stir up 
the colored people against their natural protec- 
tors. James however, knew all about him, as he 
had good reason to do, poor fellow! He boarded 
in the house of Mrs. Harman, where Amy was 
hired. You remember Miss Mary Harman? Yes, 
l was sure youcould not forget her. She was 
the most beautiful creature out of our family, that 
my old eyes ever rested upon; her complexion 
was so clear, and her eyes so large and dark and 
bright, they seemed to go right through a person's 
heart. Andher hair. I remember one day Miss 
Helen, that I counted five different shades of 
brown in her long thick hair, and it all sparkled 
like gold in the sunlight. Ah me! ah me! to 
think that so much beauty should be lost to the 
world forever—old and withered as I am, it makes 
my heart sink down like a dead weight to think of 
her.” 

‘‘ What! is she dead ?’”’ exclaimed Helen who 
had hitherto listened in silence to Aunt Eleanor’s 
rambling narration. ‘Dead! no not dead,” 
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was the reply, “but a thousend, thousand times 
worse than dead—better to lay in a quiet grave 
poor thing! with her head to the setting, and her 
feet to the rising sun—better,oh! a great deal 
better it would have been for her, if she could 
have perished in her youth and beauty, and left 
friends to love her, and think kindly of her. Alas! 
she was not so fortunate,—poor young woman! 
she is not blessed with such a peaceful home as 
the grave. Oh Miss Helen, the poorest, meanest 
worm that crawls upon that damp churchyard, is 
more to be envied than that beautiful creature. 
But let me goon with my story. Major Irwin 
took lodgings in Mrs. Harmian’s house, and there 
he hired James to wait on him. He was so 
gengrous with his money and promises, that he 
succeeded in persuading poor James to leave his 
master and trade altogether, and agree to go with 
him wherever he went, promising that he would 
make a gentleman of him whenever he left this 
country. The poor young man could not stand 
this—so he hired himself to Major Irwin for a sort 
of body servant, and being quick and handy he 
made out very well in his new situation. Amy 
says she never liked the looks of things after Ma- 
jor Irwin came ; he put onso many airs and be- 
haved just as if he had been the master of every 
thing abouthim. But she felt particularly sorry 
for Miss Mary Harman—from being one of the 
merriest, lightest hearted, gayest young creatures 
in the country, all ofa sudden she became pale 
and melancholy, for all the world like some beau- 
tiful flower that had been bruised and crushed 
and would never hold up its head again. Nobody 
could think what was the matter; instead of as- 
sociating with the other young ladies as she used 
to do; for noone was ever fonder of company or 
more admired than she was ; irstead of being full 
of smiles and merriment as formerly, she would 
stay by herself continually, and Amy says she 
has often met her suddenly when her face was 
perfectly wet with tears. Mrs. Harman’s house 
is situated a little way out of townmina thick 
grove of oaks and locusts; itis a pretty, white, 
cottage looking place, and just behind the house 
is a heavy hedge of Altheas, which conceal the 
kitchen and woodpile. Along this hedge, one 
evening not many months ago, Amy saw the 
young lady walking. She was wrapped up ina 
large shawl, and every now and then stooped 
down as if she was examining something on the 
ground. 

‘Jt will be a happy fate,”’ said she. 
heard the words distinctly. 

‘Qh my God,” said she, ‘“‘ would that I had 
been consigned toa similar one, nineteen years 


Amy 


ago.” 
Amy said she could never forget those words, 
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if she lived to be a hundred years old. fie s skagl 
them so slowly and solemnly. 

“ Would,” said she, ‘I had born consigned to 
asimilar one, nineteen years ago.”’ 

Then she threw herself down upon the bare 
cold ground, and sobbed as if her heart would 
break. Amy said she felt sure that something 
dreadful was the matter, and she could not sleep 
that night for thinking of the young lady’s strange 
behavior ; she could not sleep, and kept wishing 
and wishing for day light. At last she thought 
she saw the first streak of day, and so she waked 
James and told him it was time to go to work. 
Accordingly he got up, and went round to the 
woodpile, but finding it was too dark for him to 
see to work, he sat down for awhile upona log of 
wood. The house was dark and quite still as 
might be expected at that hour, but he was sur- 
prised to see a light burning in Miss Mary’s cham- 
ber, and one or two persons moving about; he 
rubbed his eyes to make sure that he was wide 
awake, for the figures moving so strangely and 
silently backwards and forwards at sucha time 
and place, seemed-to him like people in a dream. 
Presently he heard, (for he could only see very 
indistinetly in the dim morning light,) the house 
door open very softly, then footsteps upon the 
gravel walk,—then the, yard gate wasswung open, 
and a man came close to where he was setting— 
so close that he almost touched him. He felt sure 
directly that this man was Major Irwin. Oh! 
Miss Helen! I can never look at him without 
feeling my blood run cold. And to think that he 
should associate familiarly with our sweet, lovely, 
innocent Miss Kate. Oh, itis horrible—too hor- 
rible. The man stopped. The light was just 
then beginning to glimmer in the East, and James 
could see that he had something like a large bas- 
ket in his hand; he laid the basket on the ground, 
and lifted a log aside—he then took something 
white out of the basket, and laid it on the place 
from which he had moved the log, and placed the 
log itself back where it had stood before. But 
James felt assure as if a voice from another world 
had told him, that something too horrible for hu- 
man nature to witness wasthere. His hairseemed 
to rise upon his head, and the blood in his veins 
to run as cold as'ice. He began to fancy that it 
had been the prince of darkness himself who is 
sometimes allowed to go to and fro on the earth, 
and to walk up and down in it—and so many hor- 
rible ideas crowded before him in that glimmering 
uncertain light, that he covered his face with his 
hands, and for along time it seemed as if he had 
not strength to draw them away—when he ven- 
tured to look up it was day light; the yard was 
lonely and still as death, but he could not move 
nor speak ; he felt asif -he had been chained to 


prehension. 
,could pot answer, and when she came up and 
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the place where he sat, neither could he take his 


eyes from the spot which he was convinced con- 
tained some horrible mystery. There he sat, like 
one in a dream, stupified and immovable from ap- 
He heard Amy call him, but he 


shook him, he could only point to that fatal spot. 


At last he ‘Gaite her understand that she must go 


and remove the log, and when she did so, she re- 
vealed the very sight which he had dreaded and 
expected. It wasanew born baby. The tiniest 
creature, Amy said she ever saw, and a beautiful 
child it was, although very much crushed by the 


"heavy log; and perfectly dead,—as stiff and cold 
.as the stone upon which it lay. Then she said, 


the truth flashed across her mind like lightning, 
and she remembered and understood what she had 
heard Mary Harman say the evening before, 
‘‘ That it would have a happy fate, much happier 
than its unfortunate mother.’’ Amy herself was 
much attached.to Miss Mary—she said her heart 
seemed like a piece of lead in her bosom when she 
saw.that fearful evidence against her, and as far 
as she was concerned, nobody else would ever 
know it; but wicked deeds cannot be hid, if you 
bury them in the ground ever so deep, they will 
spring up again and again to sting you. Five 
weeks afier that time, Mary Harman was tried for 
her life. Yes, that bright, beautiful creature, who 
looked as if she were too pure for the.sun to shine, 
or the winds to blow upon her, had to appear in 
the court-house upon the dreadful accusation of 
child murder, and there to hold up her hand as a 
common criminal,” 

‘* And her sentence ?”’ 

‘* Why, they all thought her guilty, but they 
say the laws aint very strict now, so she was 
let off.’ 

‘¢ What has become of her ?”’ 

‘That is what no mortal knows, I expect—as 
soon as she was acquitted she went away, and 
God only knows whether the poor creature has 
ever found a shelter from the cold.” 

Helen clasped her hands before her eyes, and 
wept bitterly for the horrible fate that had befallen 
one whom she recollected, she had greatly ad- 
mired. At length she asked, 

‘¢ But why was not Major Irwin tried ?”’ 

‘¢ There was no testimony against him but James, 
and that would not be received. The matter was 
a good deal hushed up at the time; but Major 
Irwin is as much detested as if he had been con- 
victed.of murder.” 

‘‘ But why did you not tell Kate all this?” 

‘Oh! marm, | have tried over and over again, 
but she would never listen to me. She called me 
marm, a silly old woman. Think of that marm to 


your mother’s maid. One that has served the 
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family for forty years, and would for forty more if 
she could.”’ 


‘¢ [ am well aware of that; but the poor mother, 
how did she bear it?”’ 

“Why, she has been almost deranged ever 
since. She would go to the world’s end to look 
for her daughter, but she has never met with any 
trace of her. Amy still lives there, and poor 
James ! but I am afraid he is disabled for life.” 

‘¢ How was that ?”’ 

“ Major Irwin again, marm—James’ testimony 


against him greatly resenced him, and 1 am. 


afraid he has made him a cripple for life, after all 
his fine promises. So much for trusting to ee 

At that moment the door was again opened, and 
the rustling of a rich brocade announced to Aunt 
Eleanor’s practised ear, the approach of her mis- 
tress. She immediately rose and dropping a 
quaint, old fashioned courtesy, left the room. 
Mrs. Lee entered with her usual stately and 
queen-like step, and stood beside her pale .and 
weeping daughter. Her whole appearance and 
mien, were as usual, rather calculated to produce 
admiration than affection, yet Helen well knew 
that beneath that strictly cold and dignified man- 
ner, were the concealed treasures of a mother’s 
love, and she did not.hesitate to throw herself in 
her mother’s arms and weep there. But she had 
a painful task still to perform, and she hastened 
to the occasion of her coming, greatly stimulated 
in her anxiety, by the melancholy story she had 
just heard. Mrs. Lee listened to her in silence, 
and when she had concluded, remained for awhile 
absorbed by painful reflection, then rising sud- 
denly and silently, she motioned her daughter to 
follow. Helen arose weak and dizzy from fatigue, 
and trembling with undefined emotions, she fol- 
lowed her mother through the large upstairs 
passage, lighted only by an immense northern 
window thropgh which the moonbeams sparkling 
and quivering, found their way to the floor, and 
revealed upon the side of the wall, a wide expanse 
of waving tapestry, whereon King Saul seemed 
starting into existence, as he unceasingly hurled 
the sharp javelin against the life of the sweet 
singer of Israel, while the ghost-like attendants 
around, glimmering in the pale moonlight, seem- 
ed to Helen’s disturbed imagination like shadowy 
spectres mocking her vain attempt to save the 
happiness of her beloved sister. Shudderingly 
she followed through the immense passage and 
down the yast staircase, between walls from each 
side of which portraits of mail clad warriors frown- 
ed grimly upon her. They stood within the front 
door and looked out upon the cool lawn shaded 
here and there, with magnificent old trees through 
the boughs of which the moonbeams glided, and 
danced like fairies, upon the green swart. 
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‘* Where did you see them?" whispered Mrs. 
Leé, but the question was several times hoarsely 
repeated, before the younger lady remembered 
that it was incumbent on her to answer. 

‘* Where? Oh there by,the honey suckle hedge ; 
but some hours have passed since I saw them.” 

Mrs. Lee still looked rather incredulous, as they 
re-entered the house however, they saw a light 
still beaming within'the musie room, they instant- 
ly approached the door which was-partly opened. 
‘A light-step just thén bounded past them up 
stairs. Within the room Major Irwin was seated 
with his back towards the door, and alone; but 
the vacant chair beside him, the opened music 
book, and the fading boquet on the table Showed 
that he had lately hada companion. Still Mrs. 
Lee doubted, wavergd, but, just then her daugh- 
ter's quick eye discerned upon the floor a crushed 


‘note ; she took it up and the fellowing pencilled 


lines removed all further doubt and hesitation 
from Mrs. Lee’s mind, 

‘‘ Meet me this evening love, beside the honey 
suckle hedge, where we can make all necessary 
arrangements.” 

This billet brought conclusive evidence, and 
plating it in her mother’s hand, Helen withdrew 
silently to seek the rest she now sp much needed, 
She half smiled at her, position when alone ; at 
her eagerness to save her sister from following 
her own example; but she then remémbered. how 
utterly different were their respective situations, 
and rejoiced that she had been instrumental in 
saving her from a fate which appeared doubly 
horrible since she had been made more surely acs 
quainted with Major Irwin’s real character, and 
conduct. A deep sleep for some hours greatly 
refreshed her, and when she was awakened by the 
merry tones of the child, she found that‘day-light 
was streaming in richly across her bed, reminding 
her that it was time toleave the home now nq 
longer her own. Noiselessly quitting the cham. 
ber, she left the house before any of the family 
except the servants were astir. These unchang- 
ing friends were again loud in their recognition 
and expressions of affection. 

**T told you Uncle Ralph, I told you that Miss 
Helen’s coming was a perfect God send.” 

** And did I not regree with you Aunt Eleanor,” 
replied Ralph, making one of his most polished 
bows, a feat on which he particularly prided him. 
self. ‘‘ Didn’t I perfectly regree with you—Miss 
Helen was always one of the flowers of the fam. 
bily, and little Massa is a chip of the old block.” 


“ And sich a family, you may add Uncle Ralph, 
as aint to be found every where,”’ returned Aunt 
Eleanor; who never lost an opportunity of putting 
in a word on her favorite subject-—-family honors, 

‘Not sich another,” chimed in Uncle Ralph, 
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** not sich another is to be found in these United 
States of Virginny. Not to my knowing,” he 
continued triumphantly, ‘‘ and 1 can boast as ma- 
ny acquaintances as any man of my color in this 
country.” 

Helen bade a hasty adieu to her clamorous 
friends. She longed to see her mother once more, 
and again to hear the sound of her voice, however 
cold the accents might be; but she was obliged to 
depart with the desire ungratified. She little 
knew how the heart of that stern and haughty 
mother yearned towards her dearest child. And 
her father! not one kind message from him! No 
token of recognition to show that he still remem- 
bered his daughter--it was very hard to bear. 
Hope! Hope! That seemed the only friend then 
left her. It was a trial too, to leave home without 
seeing her sister,-confessing all that she had 
done, and supplicating her by the dear love of 
their early childhood, to view the matter in the 
same light that she did. But she had chosen her 
own destiny, and with no unreluctant step, she 
went her way. She had now, she remembered, 
other and still dearer ties,—-her first earthly duty 
and affection were elsewhere centred. Mrs. Her- 
bert, and her little boy then re-entered the Hero, 
which seemed perfectly unconscious of the dan- 
gers of the preceding night. With a fresh morn- 
ing breeze, a favorable current, and a light heart, 
the journey was readily performed. She rejoiced 
to remember that the painful task was accom- 
plished. She rejoiced that she could now explain 
every thing, and clear away the clouds which she 
feared had gathered upon the brow of affection. 
Her husband could not blame her as rash and im- 
prudent when he was fully acquainted with her 
motives, and although her visit did seem as _ short 
and unsatisfactory as it well could be, yet it had 
already brought a world of sweet hope to her 
heart. 

Musing thus, she approached the humbler home 
of her married life—the child clung closely to her 
side, screaming with childish delight at returning 
to the familiar objects, from which it seems to his 
infant imagination, that he had already long been 
absent. At length his joyful gambols were sud- 
denly interrupted, and stopping abruptly, he ex- 
claimed, ‘* Papa—-horsy—all gone.” 

*¢ God forbid,”’ exclaimed the mother, hastening 
into the house, but here she received confirma- 
tion of her worst fears. Her husband had been 
ordered to Richmond with his company. No one 
could tell for what length of time. 

CHAPTER VI. 


Doubts — Distress — Unexpected assistance — Ma- 
neuvering. 

The time had now arrived when Virginia was 

destined to become the principal field of action in 
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that long and doubtful, but sternly contested 
struggle. 

Arnold and Phillips from the north, had already 
spread the desolating effects of their enmity, far 
and wide through the country ; and Lord Corn- 
wallis triumphing in his southern conquests, now 
determined to subject Virginia to his power, and 
thus gain a footing in the rebellious States, which 
he felt would secure victory to his royal master. 
Tothe Marquis De La Fayette, had been intrusted 
the important charge of securing and bringing to 
justice the arch-traitor Arnold, and it was witha 
view of joining that illustrious commander, that 
Captain Herbert with his company had proceeded 
to Richmond. The abrupt disappearance of his 
wife and child, on the preceeding evening, had 
given him no little surprise and uneasiness, for in 
the hurry of his own departure he had failed to 
observe her note of explanation. It was therefore 
with no enviable state of mind, that he found 
himself obliged to proceed immediately into active 
and necessary service. He found the Marquis 
actively employed in arrangements for effecting 
his purpose. A portion of his force joined the 
French fleet, which hovering near the mouth of 
James river, might intercept any attempt of the 
enemy to escape by water. Captain Herbert was 
posted not far from Richmond, near the junction 
of the Appomattox with the James; with direc- 
tions to keep a sharp look out in that quarter. 
Days passed on, and no enemy appeared; buta 
more serious danger threatened his company in 
the tormoffamine. The surrounding country had 
been so entirely devastated, that it was impossible 
to procure the food necessary to support life, and 
the dread of actual starvation had already begun to 
weaken the courage and depress the spirits of many 
of his men. 

It was a bright evening,—that on which Cap- 
tain Herbert paced slowly backwards and forwards 
upon the beach which bordered that noble, beauti- 
{ul river. The evening was bright, and the air 
came balmily up from the clear rippling water, 
which danced musically over the small shells and 
pebbles at his feet, but there was no feeling in his 
mind im unison with beauty and music, or aught 
which usually brings pleasure most surely into 
the human heart. He neither saw the gay clouds, 
nor the cloud tinted waves,—nor heard the music 
of the birds and waters—nor felt the sweet influ- 
ence of the perfumed air, for his mind was fully 
and painfully occupied. Even should the enemy 
approach, he felt that he would be scarcely ina 
situation to cope with them, and, that the prospect 
was hourly and daily growing worse. Then too, 
an unexplained mystery weighed heavily upon 
his spirits, to which his mind would continually 
recur—the sudden and unaccountable absence of 
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his lovely young wife. At times he would believe 
some friendly visit had drawn her away from home 
even at such an unusual hour; but in times of 
despondency a dread of some unconjectured dan- 
ger to those whom he loved so dearly, would fill 
his mind and darken around him with a sense of 
impending evil. Onthe present occasion these 
various causes greatly oppressed him, and he had 
already fallen into that mood of mind, too com- 
mon to persons of ardent temperament, which 
almost makes us fancy that we are irretrievably 
unfortunate and given up to the influence of all 
the powers which work evil to our race, when his 
attention was attracted by a small boat pulled 
only by two hands, which just then came in sight. 

Opposite the river from the place where the 
officer stood, was a small promontary of green 
land which had hitherto concealed the little boat 
that now approached the shore where he stood,— 
bearing he thought something singularly familiar 
to him in its aspect. The recognition was still 
more decided, as the tiny vessel bounding like a 
ball, among the billows, approached nearer, and 
when the foremost figure sprang upon the beach 
beside him,—the dusky visage and whitened locks 
of Jack Hopper, who occupied the distinguished 
station of husband to Aunt Eleanor, and the still 
more enviable post of chief miller at Elmsdale— 
this same dusky visage appeared to the disconso- 
late officer as welcome as the form of an angel of 
light. 

“Why Jack Hopper, my good friend, what has 
brought you here ?” 

‘¢ Well, you see mass Herbert, I hearn you was 
mighty bad off, and I tought you would be a good 
customer.” 

« With all my heart good Jack.” 

“So sur, you sees I have brought you down 
some grist from the mill. Here Jim just han up 
them bags.” 

Jim complied, and the wished for assistance was 
most welcome to the eyes of the hungry officer. 

« T suppose this is your perquisite ;” he remark- 
ed as he counted out several pieces of silver into 
the mammoth hand extended to receive them. 

‘¢ Yes sur, them there is my perklesites, and 
you know I had a right to do what I pleased with 
them.” 

‘Yours is a lucrative office 1 believe friend 
Jack ?”’ 

‘¢ A what sir?” 

« A profitable business that ofa miller—eh ?” 

‘¢ Why it scarce ken be called soat all times, and 
seasons. Gemmans of my color, don’t always find 
folks so willin to pay as you is mass Herbert. Day 
buys my flour willin nough sur, but dis here, de 
payin part don’t just come so easy and natural 
like—but you sur wasalways one of a tousand.”’ 
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** And how did you come to find out that I was 
here ?”’ 

“Oh, we all hearn that some days ago—fore 
mass Arnold tuk his depart.”’ 

** What Arnold gone!” 

‘‘ Kes sur, and he put out in a difrent rection 
from what he tentioned, when he hearn how close 
he was watched. I know’d you must be in want 
of pervisions here, so ] cummed up as soon as he 
got out of sight.”’ 

** Arnold escaped !”’ 


*“‘Ees indeed massa, and blessed scape for us to 
git rid of him an his train, that was eaten us out 
of house and home, and wheatfield, and mill to 
boot—an I hope sur Miss Helen got home safe and 
sound sur.” 

** What ! when did you see her?” 

** See her sur! why she was down at our house 
splainen to misses how things was gwine on, an 
what a bad man mass Irwin was, that every body 
said was gwine to marry Miss Kate; but thanks to 
goodness he’s gone too,—so we’s now quite clear 
of the Englishers. Mass Herbert ’tis my liberate 
opinion that these Englishers is the devil—I know- 
ed one to take a man up and give hima hundred 
lashes because he tried to fend his master’s pro- 
perty ’’—how much longer the old miller’s har- 
angue lasted, Captain Herbert neither knew nor 
cared. The information he had given on the sub- 
ject of his wife’s movements was far more inter- 
esting than any other he could afford, and finding 
that he had told all the news he knew upon that 
subject, he dismissed him almost as gladly as he 
had welcomed him. 

Arnold had indeed escaped, but important du- 
ties thickened around the Marquis La Fayette and 
the brave hearts which sustained him. News was 
brought of the rapid approach of the redoubtable 
Lord Cornwallis and his sanguinary force. They 
crossed the Roanoke, advanced farther into the 
State, and now the whole powers of the Marquis 
were solely turned to the one point—that of de- 
feating the daring hopes of his lordship. 


In spite of the opposition made to the progress 
of the British Army by the small and untrained 
companies opposed to them, it advanced to Peters- 
burg in the course of the Spring, and was here 
reinforced by the division under General Phillips. 
The Marquis immediately threw his small force 
into the town of Richmond, then a situation of 
immense importance from the magazines and mil- 
itary stores with which it was filled. These the 
Americans at length succeeded in removing to 
Albermarle Court-house. The English advanced 
to the old Court-house, and in two days more 
would have held possession of these important 
provisions for continuing the war, had not another 
road been opened by the address of the American 
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troops, who thus saved these valuable deposites. 
Meanwhile Colonel Tarleton, who had been des- 
patched to Charlottsville on a similar { errand, 
proved more successful, and effecteda great des- 
truction among the stores in that quarter. Lord 


Cornwallis then advanced to Richmond and 
thence proceeded to Williamsburg, while the 
comparatively small force under La Fayette, 
could only dog his footsteps and note his procee- 
dings. 





THE RUINS OF PALENQUE. 


Ou City of the Past! where sleep thy dead ; 
‘Those mighty warriors, who thine armies led 

To glorious battle in thy palmy days ; 

And who received from thee, thy noblest praise! 
Where are thy princes now, no longer thine, 
Though like proud Rome, thou thought’st them divine! 
All gone, all perished in one common doom, 
Buried beneath Oblivion’s lasting gloom : 

And these lone monuments can only tell, 

A mighty city flourished here and fell. 
Unnumbered years have passed, ages have flown, 
Since all thy glory fled, though not alone, 

Thy language perished with thee, and thy name 
Is lost forever now, to memory and to fame. 

Here where thy stately palace proudly stood, 
Now stand the loftiest scions of the wood ; 

While ’neath their jagged roots, far under ground, 
And spread in wild confusion all around, 

Lie the tall statues of thine ancient race, 

Buried like kings, in their last resting place. 

And here huge walls still rising up sublime, 
Seem destined to outbrave the hand of time, 
While on their sculptured sides the power of art, 
Still lives, to charm the eye and captivate the heart. 
See here the figure of some ancient knight, 

Clad in fierce armor, ready for the fight, 


And there his enemy with equal pride, 
Anxious the doubtful contest to decide ; 


While on each hand, strange hieroglyphics tell, 
Of him who conquered, and of him who fell. 
Oh, might some genius like Champollian rise, 
To tear away the veil that blinds our eyes, 


And bid these moss-grown tablets to unfold, 
The mighty deeds their heroes done of old; 


* 


To tell us whence they sprang, and what the name, 

Of their great leader now unknown to fame, 

And whence they learned those arts, which none have known, 
Save the wise nations of the East alone. 

Sure then, would science master every clime, 

And gather up the richest stores of time, 

Bring from the dreamy past her long lost dead, 

And waken memories forever fled. 

And Greece and Rome might then no longer be, 

The boasted nations of antiquity ; 

But western empires claim a kindred name 

Among the during monuments of fame. E. M. P. 


Sparta, Ga. 
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POCAHONTAS; 
A STUDY FOR THE HISTORICAL PAINTER. 


[From tHe piscoursr or Mr. Simms BEFoRE THE Georoia Hisroricat Society, on TRE 


USES OF AMERICAN HisTORY FOR THE PURPOSES OF ART IN FICTION.] 





“The epoch which follows is of more narrow 
privileges. Its aspects are sharper and more re- 
pulsive—its outlines more angular and decisive— 
its properties less pliant—its facts too generally 
ascertained. The softening effect of distance, and 
the me!lowing influence of time, are wanting, to 
reconcile us perfectly to the beautiful in its colors 
and expression,—to the accessible in its forms. 
We feel the frigid influence upon us of the social 
history of Europe, characterized as it was, at this 
time, by the freezing countenance of the bigoted 
Philip of Spain, and the proud, selfish, implacable, 
Elizabeth of England. We are on theeve of those 
social and moral changes which led to the murder 
of Walter Raleigh—to the heartless and senseless 
profligacy of the Stuarts, and to the successes of 
the sly, canting, calculating ambition of the puri- 
tans. Virginia has been named and colonized— 
inadequately colonized, as was the misfortune of 
all the early American settlements, and leading, 
consequently and inevitably, to those protracted 
and painful struggles for ascendancy between the 
Indians and Europeans,which have saturated with 
blood so many pages in our history. But what 
was, in human respects, the very last of social 
evils, becomes a source of profit and pleasure to 
the professor of art in fiction Vast fields and 
stores of material are laid bare to us by these 
events, over which the future genius shall hang 
with the enamored fondness of him who suddenly 
happens upon some glorious treasure. Our limits 
will not suffer me to indicate more than one topic 
in this history of our Sister State; but this shall 
be one admirably suited to the purposes of art in 
almost every department of fiction. The story 
is that of Pocahontas. 
frequently attempted—generally, by very feeble 
hands. Ithas never been put to proper use by 
the pen or pencil of any; and yet there is scarcely 
one in all our history, at this second period of 
which I speak, which seems better adapted to the 


It is one which has been 


equal purposes of the poet and the painter. Let 
us sketch from itasingle scene for each. The 
painter, it must be remembered, has but a single 
moment of time for his delineations—but a single 
moment ;—and his art is so far dramatic that his 
rule must be, to seize upon that moment, in the 
event which he seeks to celebrate, which presents 
us equally with the most impressive and intelligi- 
ble action. It is the judgment which he exhibits 
in this particular—in thus choosing his moment— 
which determines his pretensions, as the poet of 
hisart. That moment, in the history of Poca. 
hontas, is when Smith is rescued by the Indian 
maiden from the stroke of the Executioner. Our 
artists, generally, have shrunk from this subject. 
I know not one, having any genius, by whom it 
has been attempted. Mr. Chapman, whose high 
merits Iam pleased to acknowledge and assert, 
has made a noble picture of the reception of the 
Indian Princess into the bosom of the English 
Church ;* but it isto the 1eproach of this gentle- 
man, that he avoided the nobler incidert in her 
fortunes. It is one, certainly, of the greatest dif- 
ficulty ;—but, it is this very difficulty which con- 
stitutes, in the eye of genius, the superior value 
of the material. He, therefore, whether poet or 
painter, who shrinks from his task, because of its 
hardship,—be sure that he is none, Letus strive 
to suggest our subject by askeleton dranght—to 
sketch this picture—feebly, of course ;—but, sufli- 
ciently, I trust, to prove to those who hear me 
that it is one, entirely worthy ofthe Great His- 
torical Painter. 

‘¢Our back ground is one familiar to you all. 
It lies in the unbroken forest, yet undishonored 
by the axe. Great oaks, moss-bearded, solemn, 
like Hebrew prophets and patriarchs, stretch their 
shadowy arms above us. Gigantic pines, rise be- 
side us, and tower up in emulation of the hills. 
The green vine is gadding from bough to bough— 
the green thicket is burthened with the weight 





® We are indebted to this gentleman for several lovely Indian pictures, all of them of a kind to prove that there 
are few artists in any country who would be more certainly justified in attempting the sugzested subject; o; any 


subject of this nature, of even greater difficulty. 
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of blossoms, which persuade us that the atmos- 
phere is faint with sweetness. The sward is 
similarly rich beneath our feet—a carpet of emerald 
with small yellow and purple flowers, delicately 
saddened into brown, by the sombre looks of au- 
tumn. The intervals of the forest trees are filled 
up with human forms—stern, dark, frowning 
warriors—with here and there a less dusky visage, 
which heaven has touched with a more human 
sweetness. Woman appears upon the scene, half 
retiring, as if anxious to sce, yet fearing to be 
seen; while boy-hood stands forward, eagerly, 
before the rest! Curiosity is in all—anger and 
exultation in many faces! The sun light falls 
through the central opening of that natural am- 
phitheatre, upon one destined for death— 


* To make an Indian holiday.” 


It is the pale, the European face, that lies be- 
neath that oppressive sunlight. The captive is 
bound upon the earth—a strong man, in the very 
humility of weakness. He is the centre of the 
group to which alleyes turn—most in curiosity 
and expectation—some possibly with pity. Per- 
fectly helpless, quite hopeless, his face turns up- 
ward tothat sun which is about to set forever 
from his eyes. Such, at least, is his conviction ; 
and he has prepared himself with the courage of 
the soldier,and the confidence of the christian, 
for the cruel death which is suspended over him! 
Ilis manly cheek does not pale with apprehension. 
His eagle eye does not appeal for mercy ; and his 
lips unclose, only to utter themselves in the Jan- 
guage of defiance. His muscular form, though 
fettered with gyves from the neighboring vines, 
subsides nevertheless into an attitude of grace, 
consistent with the reputation of the courtier. 
Patiently he awaits tie stroke of death. A jagged 
rock sustains his head. The executioner stands 
above him with his mace—a stalwart savage, who 
has no shrinkings of the heart or muscles—who 
will be only too happy to strike—who will drink 
in, witha fierce phrenzy, the groans of the vic- 
tim—nay, bury his hand in his bosom and pluck 
the heart from its quivering abode, while life yet 
speaks in the pulses of the dying man! He 
waits--he looks with impatience to the savage 
monarch for the signal when to strike. 


* The arm that holds the mace is bending, 

The heavy stroke of death descending !”? 
Whatarrests the blow? What has arrested the 
blow ofthe murderer, so frequently and in all ages? 
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—what but the interposition ofan Angel. A form 
of light—that loveliest creation of human beauty, 
a young girl, just budding into womanhood—is this 
interposing angel. With what a sinking, terror- 
stricken heart, has she sat at her father’s feet, 
watching the whole dark proceedings. What a 
strife has beenin progress the while, between her 
timid sex and years, and the holy strength of mater- 
nal nature in her heart. The maternal nature is 
triumphant. She darts from her seat—voiceless— 
gasping with new and convulsive emmotions, 
which lead her she knows not whither, and flings 
herself between the captive and the blow. One 
armis flung upward, to prevent the stroke—one 
covers the head of the victim, while her dilating, 
but tearless eyes turn in fear and entreaty to the 
spot where sits the fierce old monarch, Powhatan! 
This is the moment of time for the painter. It is 
the crisis in the fortunes of the scene. Will the 
interposition of that angel prevail; will the sire 
relent; willthey not drag her from the prisoner, 
heedless of her entreatise—heedless of her shrieks 
and prayers? ‘These are the enquiries in every 
face. Alleyes turn with hers to the rock where 
the monarch sits—all eyes, but those of the cap- 
tive! He looksonly uponher. He has forgotton 
that he is to die in the advent of that unexpected 
vision of light and beauty. A pleasing wonder is 
in his heart—he doubts indeed, whether the bless- 
ed form has not really descended from the skies. 
And what of Powhatan, that hard-souled, iron- 
browed old despot! Whatare his emotions? He 
has started from hisseat. Theconflict inhis soul 
speaks fully outinhiscountenance. Tobe thwar- 
ted in his vengeance, and bya child, is something 
new in hisexperience! But thechildishis child; 
and such achild! Her sweet nature is written in 
her most innocent deeds. He looks upon her 
kneeling form, and his face is full of surprise and 
anger. Hisrightfoot is thrown behind him—his 
arm, grasping the tomahawk, is uplifted to strike — 
his form swings upon its centre, to give fatal impe- 
tustothe blow! Shallhe strike orspare? Here 
is another issue of doubt and curiosity, most favor- 
able to the painter. Howshall the question be de- 
termined ?, What hopes, what fears, depend upon 
this question. What feelings of vengeance and of 
mercy, of hate and tenderness, are in conflict. 
How completely would such a picture, though 
grasping buta single moment of time, tell its own 
history! Need we say thatthe angel of mercy has 
prevailed.” 
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THOUGHTS ON SPRING. 


ON SPRING. 


BY JAMES W. SIMMONS, 





Spontaneous and involuntary is the gratula- 
tion with which we welcome, always, the return 
of Spring! The aspect and the voice of Nature, 
at this, the most auspicious period of the year,— 
when winter has furled his icy banners and retired 
to his chambersin the north; and gentle airs and 
odorous blooms, which “ whisper whence they 
stole their balmy sweets,’’—give token of a milder 
and benigner influence, shed by the ever-merciful 
hand of Him who 


it% 








paints the lily, 

And throws a perfume o’er the violet,”— 
appeals touchingly and irresistibly to the mind of 
man. He who is not dead to the better sympa- 
thies of his being, must fee] pleasurable emotions, 
then, when at this season of paradise, he casts his 
eyes over the visible creation. No “ petty griefs 
or evils of aday,”’ should have the effect of shut- 
ting his heart upon the scene—it were almost sin, 
it were certainly selfishness to do so—unless, in- 
deed, he have cause toexclaim, in the affecting 
language of the inspired volume,—‘‘ the foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the air their nests, 
but the son of man hath not where to lay his head.” 
Buteven if he have such cause, there is some- 
thing beautiful in the thought, and touching in 
the fact, that grief loses a portion of its asperity 
when the light of Heaven is permitted to visit it, 
and the glorious company of stars to keep, as it 
were, vigil over it; and the blessed air, with 
healing on its wing, comes to bathe its brow and 
breathe a balm into its breast! It is only the 
damp dungeon and the clanking chain, that shut 
out hope !—it is only there, ‘‘ where hope comes 
not, that comes to all,’’—that the immortal spirit 
droops and forgets its destination! Let it take 
the wings of the morning, and be free to com- 
merce with the broad heaven, the boundless ocean, 
or the wilderness—or, if its aspirations be less 
lofty and more gentle, letit wander amidst the 


beautiful mounds and terraces of nature—its ver- 
dant walks and mild acclivities, and at ‘‘dewy 
morn,”’ within the ‘horizontal shadow of its 
woods,’’—and there will come a voice and there 
will be a presence with power to sooth, and, as 
it were, to disembody its then emancipated ener- 
gies; and in that momentary but blissful sublima- 
tion of the better part of the Creator's work, the 
more earthy and transient portion of the creature 
will be forgot! The most affecting trait in the 
character of Rousseau, was developed by virtue of 
influences like these. In the crowd, the crush 
and hum of Paris, the man of genius became mer- 
ged,—if not in the man of pleasure—at least in 
the circumstances of place—its vain passions and 
vile irritations—the petty triumph, and the paltry 
prize !—but (and the circumstance is recorded by 
Mad. de Stael) once alone with nature—enshrin- 
ed as it were, within her sacred temple! with all 
her glorious emblems and magnificent forms 
around him, appealing silently but irresistibly to 
his better and unchecked sympathies—and the 
mere, miserable world he had Je{t behind him, was 
in that precious moment forgot! he cast it from 
him, as the fabled warrior would have done the 
poisoned garment that preyed upon his vitals— 
and, lifting his spirit up to heaven,—soaring thro’ 
nature up to nature's God! he was no longer the 
poor citizen of Geneva, contending with low 
wants—mixing, constrained with coxcombs, 
knaves and fools—obnoxious to those missiles of 
malice, which the base, the brutal, the enviousand 
the ignorant, were ever ready to launch from their 
petty quivers at his fame; but the emancipated 
man of genius! released from the trammels of the 
world at Paris, to commune, free and unfettered, 
with the great world of the Universe around him.* 
Thus it was, that when having attained the sum- 
mit of a hill, whence the eye wandered over wood 
and vale—Rousseau’s friend and companion was 
preparing himself either for some flight of fancy, 





* Rousseau’s “ Confessions” have been triumphantly appealed to, as furnishing conclusive evidence, that 
the most abject moral littlenesses may sometimes be allied to the highest gifts of the understanding—but, I appre- 
hend, with very little success. In that singular work, we detect the waywardness, the irritability and the ab- 
sorbing pride and sensitiveness of the ‘‘ Apostle of Liberty ;”? we are there ledto sympathise with the moral 
infirmities of the man of genius; there is much to condenn; a great deal to regret and to deplore—but nothing 
to despise. Instead of commencing his career as a needy and ebscure adventurer in letters, emanating fiom the 
shop of a poor watchmaker at Geneva,—bad Rousseau’s genius suddenly and briliiantly burst upon the world, 
aided and advanced by the imposing auxiliaries of rank and fortune—together with the stirring and stimulating 
recollections of a distinguished ancestry—there is, perhaps, no predicting how nearly parallel might have been 


his career, both as a man anda writer, with that of the gifted and not less unhappy author of “ Childe Harold.” 
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or some profound moral reflection, such as he 
thought the scene around them was most likely to 
elicit from the inspired genius beside him,—the 
latter took up a piece of straw, and began playing 
it between his fingers—apparently unconscious of 
what he was doing; and unmindiful of the pres- 
ence of his astonished and disappointed friend! 
His companion, with a perhaps pardonable vanity, 
incident to men of ordinary minds, who, when ac- 
cidentally thrown into temporary fellowshship 
with genius, on rare occasions, indulge in the 
weakness of anticipating, always, what is called a 
‘scene ’—had, as usual, prepared himself to be 
regaled with some of those ‘ Memorabilia,’ which 
generally find a place in the portfolios of tourists ; 
something to be set down; no matter what; a 
word, a gesture, or a look! and was thus nota 
little chagrined at having to record nothing be- 
yond the simple fact of Rousseau playing with a 
piece of straw ! 

Such is the wholesome influence, such the 
divine efficacy exercised by nature over the hearts 
of those who have an eye for the charms, anda 
soul for the language, which she addresses to 
them. The tendency of both is to meliorate and 


ANCIENT AND MODERN CULTURE. 
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simplify the elements within us; to make us the 
children of her love !—a love which, unlike that 
of the world, or its fashion, “ passeth not away ;” 
a love which misfortune cannot chill, distance 
estrange, nor time abate. There is no moral so 
touching as that which nature seems to inculcate 
when she puts on the livery of Spring. The py- 
ramids, the haughtiest monuments of the genius 
and pride of man—will have crumbled, and been 
levelled with the dust, whilst the grass, which 
now grows at their base, is destined to be renewed 
from day to day, ‘ unto the last syllable of recor- 
ded time!’’ There is no moral like mortality! 
and yet, in the most secret nook of nature, in the 
most humble flower, those who are not ‘‘slow of 
faith,’ may detect some type, some living em- 
blem, of the soul's immortality! Nothing dies 
that is not destined tolive again. The little mod- 
est violet, nipt by the frost, or rudely shaken from 
its stem, and rifled by the hand of man,—puts 
forth its innocent head again in May, “stealing 
and giving odor ;’’— 

“But when shall Spring visit the mould’ring urn, 

O when shall day dawn on the night of the grave!” 





ANCIENT AND MODERN CULTURE.* 





THERE were certain leading propositions in 
Agriculture, in which the writers of most nations 
seem generally to have concurred, and which 
must therefore be regarded as settled laws, no 
longer subject to dispute. Among these were 
manuring, irrigation—even by diverting rivers 
from their beds, and raising streams from vallies 
up to hills—draining and thorough tillage ;—by 
which last, we suppose, is intended, making the 
earth do all of which it is capable ;—an art either 
entirely unknown, or if known, entirely unprac- 
tised among us. This deficiency or neglect, in 
turn, we are to ascribe to two causes,—the care- 
less employment of our slave labor, and the pos- 
session of so much unnecessary land. Of ma- 
nures, the ancients probably knew quite as many 
as are known in modern times, and perhaps quite 
as many as we have any need to know. That 


they employed them to a greater extent, in great- 
er variety or more generally, than we do, we are 
also compelled to acknowledge. They regarded 
them as absolutely essential to their industry, and 
no more thought to work the soil without feeding 
it, than to work their slaves without feeding them. 
Composts of every sort were in high requisition 
amongthem. They employed lime, salt, marle, 
whenever it was available, and practised to con- 
siderable extent the amalgamation of clays with 
sands or silicious earth, by which they tempered 
the two so happily as to create a strong consistent 
body, after which it became an easy task to con- 
vert the soil upon it into fruitfulness—an art 
which would seem to be of the very last impor- 
tance in a country whose geological characteris- 
tics are such as ours. To favorite spots, which 
were otherwise unproductive, soils were brought 





* Extracts from an Agricultural Oration. 
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from great distances ; a toil rather more remark- 
able than the transfer, in our own time, of the 
bones from Waterloo to the turnip fields in the 
wilds of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire; and yeta 
toil, which, even ona large scale, would, in the 
end, be more profitable to a nation, and certainly 
more patriotic, than the dishonoring business of 


importing from other and rival nations their bread- 
stuffs and provisions. 


The Egyptians carried to a wondrous extent 
the practice of irrigating their fields by the di- 
version of water courses into new channels. The 
whole Nelotic valley derives its verdure, as a 
cause only secondary to the rising of the river, 
from this practice. To this day the traveller in 
that wonder-working region, traces, with silent 
surprise, the progress of their rivulets, by a thou- 
sand artificial passages, to fields which no longer 
receive cultivation and gardens no longer be- 
stowing fruit; into which however, they once 
brought fertility, and which they still make green 
with verdure. The Romans borrowed this prac- 
tice from the Carthaginians, and it would seem 
pursued it equally or nearly as far. Virgil great- 
ly commends the farmer who freshens his grounds 
by such agency. 


“ Him shall I praise who o’er the new sown earth 
Crumbles the clods that hide the ’entrusted birth ; 
Freshens with streams that, at his pleasure glide, 
And leads th’ obedient rill from side to side. 
*Mid gasping herbs where fever’d nature dies, 
Lo! on yon hill whence bubbling springs arise, 
The farmer bending o’er th’ expanse below, 
Directs the channell’d waters where to flow ; 
Down the smooth height melodious murmurs glide, 
And a new verdure gleams beneath the tide.” 

To drain the swamp, the fen and the morass,— 
a kindred subject with irrigation—was naturally 
held to be at least of equal importance ; and along 
the banks of rivers, was, indeed, absolutely essen- 
tial to all successful cultivation. The same au- 
thor in similar language, commends the farmer, 
who— 

“ in flooding rains 
Down the drench’d sands the o’erflowing marshes 
drains, 

When oozy rivers far and wide expand, 
And issuing vapors smoke along the land.” 


Thorough tillage, with the ancient Romans, 
does not seem to have implied so great a degree of 
painstaking as with the moderns, or they better 
knew how to direct and distribute their labor. 
They gave the earth but three annual ploughings, 
and employed two kinds of ploughs only;—the one 
for a lightand friable ; the other for a tough and 
stubborn soil. But they had various implements 
beside, a lively enumeration of which we find in 
the Georgics: 
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“The share, the crooked plough’s strong beam, the 
wain, 

That slowly rolls on Ceres to her fane; 

Flails, sleds, light oziers and the harrow’s load, 

The burdle and the mystic van of God.” 

The substantial difference between their two 
kinds of plough was meant to adapt the one to 
deep and the other to shallow ploughing. The 
first was confined to rich lands only, and was pro- 
bably such an instrument, in effect if not in abso- 
lute appearance, as we use in our swamp or bottom 
lands. In this single respect the practices of the 
ancients and moderns seem to agree, though no 
subject is more vexed by discussion and none re- 
mains more completely unsettled among ourselves, 
than that of ploughing. No two planters in the 
South, in any neighborhood, will be found en- 
tirely to agree in this particular. One tells you 
that deep ploughing destroys the soil, while the 
other laughs at light ploughing as only a sort of 
child’s play with it. Weare of opinion that deep 
ploughing is necessary to thorough tillage in al- 
most any soil; but the periods for ploughing sug- 
gest important difficulties, and we suspect that 
very frequent ploughing harrasses the soil, and 
deprives it equally of its moist and nutritious 
properties. Yet, if the Romans ploughed the 
earth less frequently, their labors in other res- 
pects, to make and secure the crop, seem to have 
been quite as various and great. The picture of 
persevering industry, and the consequences of its 
neglect, with which Virgil stimulates and threat- 
ens the Roman farmer, will be fully felt by ours. 
“‘ First pitying Ceres saught the famish’d swain, 

With iron shares to turn the stubborn plain ; 
What time the arbrite fail’d and fail’d the food, 
Shower’d from the oak along Dodora’s wood. 
New cares the corn pursued: here mildew fed, 
There thistles rear’d on high their noxious head ; 
The harvest perishes: with prickly crown’d, 
The burr and Caltrop bristle all around: 

Their baleful growth wild oats and darnel rear, 
And towria triumph o’er the golden ear. 
Harrow—re-harrow—lop,—re-lop each sprey 
Vex heaven for rain, shout, scare the birds away ; 
Or then on crops not thine shall idly brood, 

And in the bitter acorn find they food.” 


This passage will serve to show that the toils of 
the farmer, and the risks which follow in the foot- 
steps of his industry, have been the same from the 
earliest ages. Looking backward at the history 
of ancient Agriculture, we are also struck with 
the fact that, though changes have been frequent 
enough, improvements have been usually very 
few. The maxims of the old writers on Agricul- 
ture, are, in substance, very much the same ag 
those which are now generally recognized by 
England, France and Germany :—with such ex. 
ceptions as reJate to the cultivation of commodi- 
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ties of which the ancients had little knowledge. 
{ suspect that the old authorities on silk, wine, 
bees and cattle would be as valuable now as ever, 
only allowing for such modifications in their 
plans, as would correspond with the differences of 
soil and climate. The modern Agriculturist, how- 
ever, asserts the following claims to superiority : 


He claims to have acquired, Ist—a correct 
knowledge of the nature and properties of ma- 
nures, mineral, animal and vegetable; and the 
best modes of applying them.—2nd. The prac- 
tice of using all manures of animal and vege- 
table origin, while they are fresh, and before the 
sun, air and wind have robbed them of their vir- 
tues.—3rd. The chymical knowledge which 
enables him to analyze the soil and ascertain its 
constituent parts, and thus learn what substances 
are wanted to render them productive or increase 
their fertility.--4th. Root husbandry, or the rais- 
ing of potatoes, turnips and other roots for feeding 
cattle, by which the land is made to yield a larger 
quantity of nutritive matter than if it were occu- 
pied by grain or grass crops; and the improvement 
of the animal greatly secured during the winter 
season.—[This, by the way, is a practice very 
little known, or very little employed, yet of the 
greatest importance, in our country.) 5th. Lay- 
ing out lands to grass, either for mowing or past- 
ure, and the introduction of foreign grasses.— 
6th. The substitution of fallow crops,—or such 
crops as require that the ground shall be stirred 
while the plants are growing—instead of naked 
fallowing. [‘‘ In England, when a farmer is com- 
pelled to fallow a field, he lets the weeds grow 
into blossom, and then turns them down. In 
America, a fallow means a field where the pro- 
duce is a crop of weeds running to seed, instead 
of a crop of grain.] 7th,—the art of breeding the 
best animals and the best vegetables by a judicious 
choice of the individuals intended for propaga- 
tion.”’ 


These form the chief items in which the mod- 
ern agriculturist claims to have improved upon 
the labors of the ancient. I suspeet that the 
claim is alinost wholly unfounded. It certainly is 
in part. We are in possession of the facts which 
tend very much to show that the Egyptians ap- 
plied chymistry to agriculture, and that their 
manures were quite as various as those which we 
now possess. The practice of transferring for- 
eign grasses to soils where they were before un- 
known, is as old as the time of the Cesars, and 
Virgil himself prescribes the selection of the 
particular seeds which were intended for propaga- 
tion. In modern agriculture we know, generally, 
that nothing has been done to compare with the 
wonders of Asiatic culture. It is not easy to 
make any comparative estimate of the degree of 
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success which rewarded, relatively, the ancient 
and modern agriculturist; but it would be less 
easy to believe, from what we do know, tuat the an- 
cients did not surpass us in many departments. 
The wondrons boldness of the works which they 
undertook ,—the gigantic remains of which still 
tower above the hills, frowning down equal defi. 
ance upon our assaults and those of time—their 
singular enterprises of daring and magnificence— 
their walls,—theircanals, their structures, their 
highways, their baths, their amphitheatres, their 
bridges,—their cities and gardens of the desert— 
distinguished by equal beauty and durability, 
betray conclusive proofs of a people who achieved 
grandly and thoroughly whatever labors they un- 
dertook. It would be difficult to doubt that they 
surpassed us in many things, even in the arts of 
agriculture ;—in the boldness, the ingenuity and 
the permanence of their purposes—their powers 
were necessarily greater than ours, for they were 
the powers of despotism! The toils of the nation, 
obeyed the will of a single man, and yielded, by 
the same devoted efforts, an equal monument to 
their own baseness and to his capricious tyranny, 
But while I defer our claims, in parallel respects, 
to theirs, I assert the great pre-eminence of the 
moderns, on the score of that wondrous diffusion 
of improvement among the million, which con- 
stitutes the real superiority of the present over 
former times. Knowledge, which, with us, is as 
free in its circulation as the generous atmosphere 
we breathe, was carefully withheld by the tyrants 
of the ancient world from the people whom they 
governed. Ifthe gardens of the Persian Despot, 
floating as they sometimes did, along the level 
waters of an artificial lake, or swinging, suspen- 
ded in mid-air by flowering vines, the fruits of 
which trailed down, in tantalizing clusters, before 
the yearning eyes that looked upward from be- 
low,—were wonders which no modern achieve- 
ment of the same nature can rival or surpass, we 
may at least point to the-cheerful industry, the 
smiling independence, the fearless happiness, the 
generous pride of a numerous, a rapidly increas- 
ing, and an intellectual people ;—to their thou- 
sand sunny cottages, their prosperous condition, 
their social privileges, their political securities, 
and that best and proudest inheritance which they 
leave to their children, by which they are enabled 
to work out their own problem of happiness, by 
their own unchecked industry—erect in the sight 
of Heaven, and without fear or trembling in the 
presence of their fellow men! 


1 have no doubt that the ancients labored under 
many agricultural deficiences and errors, as I 
know that wedonow. One of the latter contained 
ina practice which is commended by Virgil, is 
still practised in portions of our country—that of 
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applying fire to the soil. Against this we take 
issue, and pronounce it to be wholly unjustifiable 
and barbarous. ‘ Much it avails,”’ says Virgil— 
“Much it avails to burn the sterile lands, 
And stubble, crackling as the flame expands.” 

It does not appear that he counsels the equally 
barbarous and more unjustifiable practice of burn- 
ing the forests ; but we ho!d his counsel ,—regard- 
ing it as a general rule—to be yet sufficiently 
evil ; and we believe that public opinion, if not 
the common practice in our country, has at length 
settled down, wherever men have given any 
thought to the subject, in the conviction that to 
burn sterile lands is torender them more sterile, 
and to consume the stubble is to consume one 
main agentin the composition of manures. Fire 
is, perhaps, essential at the first clearing of lands, 
but should be employed at no other period unless 
for the destruction of thorns, fern or such obsti- 
nate weeds or grasses as cannot be eradicated by 
any less destructive process. All bottom lands, 
bays and moist tracts which have been recently 
drained, would no doubt be improved by fire. The 
deposit of ashes would materially assist in correc- 
ting the natural acidity of the soil; but in no 
other respects would it prove beneficial and in 
most others it must be utterly injurious. The 
miserable policy which fires the cattle ranges in 
order to stimulate by a few weeks the premature 
development of the herbage, is one equally barba- 
rous and base. The stubble and soil thus des- 
troyed, employed as manure, on the barren acres 
which are left without any nutriment, would sup- 
ply more than thrice the food necessary for the 
support of our herds, and tend largely to the im- 
provement in size and numbers, of those half 
starved flocks, which, during five months in the 
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year, are a shame equally to the Christian and the 
proprietor to see. 

In the early part of their history, and during 
the first vigorous ages of the Republic, the Ro- 
mans were perhaps, far better Agriculturists than 
they subsequently became. Their successful 
wars beguiled them from the simple tastes of 
husbandry, and by yielding to their arms a_ thou- 
sand tributary Empires, vitiated their habits and 
debased their virtues. The very division of the 
lands which they conquered among their soldiery, 
and the consequent expulsion of the original pro- 
prietors, was a measure calculated to retard im- 
provement and discourage industry. The regu- 
lar habits of the husbandinan were exchanged for 


those which were more congenial to the roving 


customs of warlike life. At home the agricultural 


arts were abandoned or greatly neglected, and we 
may date the real beginning of the decline and 
downfall of the Roman Empire from that period 
when they became habitually dependant for their 
supplies of grain, on the conquered provinces, 
There 1s no truth Jess questionable, and none 
should be more emphatically impressed upon the 
minds of our statesmen, than that which teaches 
that a nation is never in greater danger of sub- 
version and shame, than when, through a base 
neglect of its own resources, anda disregard of 
its becoming industry, it is reduced to the neces- 
sity of sending to other countries for its supplies 
of food. This miserable necessity, buta few years 
ago, forced upon the American people, by their 
own wretched self delusions, was one of those 
humbling causes which contributed to swell that 
vast flood of distress, which still, unsubsided, yet, 
remains in stagnating volume upon the fairest 


fields of our national industry. wW G. Ss. 
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HENRY CLAY. 


Tue withdrawal of this distinguished States- 
man from the Senate of the United States, cer- 
tainly appears, as expressed by Mr. Preston, an 
epoch in tke annals of the country. Did this 
resignation contemplate his complete withdrawal 
from public life, there would be no doubt of the 
propriety of this phrase. Without being an ad- 
mirer of the policy of Mr. Clay,—regarding that 
policy, indeed, with great distrust, if not hostility,— 
we are still very far from being insensible to the 
high intellectual merits of this Statesman. These 
merits are nut so much determinable by the ana- 
lysis of his particular opinions on any subject, as 
by the broad and striking fact, that, for the long 
period of his public life, he has been identified 
with most of the important transactions of the 
country, and has usually appeared in debate, hav- 
ing a leading opinion upon them all. With a 
mind, clear, well ordered and comprehensive— 
with a temper ardent, commanding and impetu- 
ous—it was scarcely possible that he should either 
withhold himself, or be withheld, from an active 
agency in all public matters of moment, during 
the period of his political career. The very his- 
tory of his education, would make this forbearance 
impossible. A self-made man, the processes by 
which he acquired his position, became habits, 
which impelled him toa continued restlessness 
while in it. With his temperament, made partic- 
ularly active by the labors of his upward march, 
the impulse of continued progress, was unrestrain- 
able and sleepless. We are not su sure that this 
condition of mind is a fortunate one. But it is 
a condition of mind which singularly represents 
that of the whole country. The necessities 
which educated Mr. Clay, are the very same 
necessities which prevail, to a paramount extent, 
over the great majority of the intellectual men of 
the United States. His temperament is very 
much that of the people; and the impetuosity 
which has always marked his character, and 
which has sometimes made him overbearing in 
debate,—is conspicuous in every movement of 
the popular mind among us. Never was people 
yet so distinguished by enthusiasm ;—by an en- 
thusiasm, too, equally fervent in its utterance and 
peculiar in its form:—an enthusiasm, which, like 


the madness of Hamlet, is never entirely without 
its method ;—of this impetuosity, in his own case, 
Mr. Clay, is properly sensible. He is also sensi- 
ble of the great difficulty, nay, impossibility of 
subjecting it to due restraint. The whole train- 
ing of his life, every step in which, was taken 
under the coercion of this very impetuosity, pre- 
cludes a hope of this sort. It is with the pleasure 
that a just mind should always feel at listening to 
the voluntary avowal of error, on the part of a 
great one, that we quote the following passage, 
from his valedictory. 


“ Mr. President, during my Jong and arduous 
services in the public councils, and especially du- 
ring the last eleven years, in the Senate, the same 
ardor of temperament had characterized my 
actions, and has no doubt led me, in the heat of 
debate, in endeavoring to maintain my opinions 
in reference to the best course to be pursued in 
the conduct of public affairs, I have often used 
language offensive and susceptible of ungracious 
interpretation towards my brother Senators. 

“Ifthere be any who entertain a feeling of 
dissatisfaction resulting from any circumstance of 
this kind, I beg to assure them that I now make 
the amplest apology. And, on the other hand, I 
assure the Senate, one and all, without exception 
and without reserve, that I leave the Senate 
Chamber without carrying with me tomy retire- 
ment asingle feeling of dissatisfaction towards 
the Senate itself or any one of its members. I 
go from it under the hope that we shall mutually 
consign to perpetual oblivion whatever of personal 
animosities or jealousies may have arisen between 
us during the repeated collisions of mind with 
mind.” 


This is manly and becoming, and no doubt had 
its due effect upon his adversaries and rivals. 
Indeed, we hear of a touching passage between 
himself and Mr. Calhoun. Long opposed,—long 
in actual conflict,—these two great men, were, by 
general consent, the chosen representatives of 
antagonistic principles. Upon them it fell to 
meet always in the strife ; and the rise of the one, 
was always the signal for the other to brace and 
buckle on his armor. It is not improbable that 
the same tacit recognition, on all hands, of the 
one as the foil of the other, will place them here- 
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after, as the champions of the rival parties, in the 
great field of presidential ambition. Mr. Calhoun, 
more than any other of the Democratic leaders, 
stands forth as the representative candidate of the 
party. Yet the long, hot conflict of the past,— 
the fierce debate, the harsh recrimination, the 
prospect of future strife,—all, seem to have been 
set aside from both minds, when the farewell of 
the one Senator was spoken. With mutual emo- 
tion, and an equal feeling, the opponents rushed 
into each others arms. This wasa bright finish 
for the cloudy past. May it bea bright augury 
hanging over the cloudy future. Perhaps, no act in 
the lives of either of these gentlemen, more com- 
pletely proves their claim to greatness, than this,— 
when, at such a time, at the close of such a ca- 
reer,—they could still display the possession of 
those softer human feelings which ambition has 
not been able to pervert or harden, and which the 
strifes and jealousies of faction could not wholly 
taint or embitter. 


We have not at hend the materials for a biog- 
raphy of Mr. Clay; nor, if we had should we de- 
sire at this tiine to make use ofthem. It is un- 
derstood that his withdrawal from the Senate, is 
only preparatory to an effort of his friends to bring 
him before the people for a higher office. As the 
politics of party are not within tiie province of 
this magazine, we should forbear his biography, 
under these circumstances, lest our Jabors should 
be construed into a departure from our pledges to 
the public. We might also, under the force ofa 
natural bias, withhold, or do too vigorous justice, 
in our discussion of the subject. Thisis not our 
desire. Weregard Mr. Clay, not so much asa 
person, as an exponent of certain principles. It 
would give us pleasure, could we be permitted to 
separate the one from the other, so as to offera 
generous tribute to a frank and noble nature, and 
a bold, excursive and lofty mind. As it is, we 
feel sensible that the thoughtful men of whatever 
party, having a just pride in their country, and in 
its deliberative assemblies, must feel regret at 
the loss of such a man, from such a body as the 
Senate. It was a part of the national pride which 
prompted us, whatever might be our differences 
of political feeling, to designate Mr. Clay, as one 
of the men of the country, whose genius would 
always be sure to do itself and the country, am- 
ple justice, in the presence of distinguished stran- 
gers. His labors, which form so large a part of 
the national history, for aterm of thirty years, 
have also added to the stock of national charac- 
ter. They cannot be stricken from our pages, 
and, so far, his name and services must be re- 

40 


membered in the archives of the national fame 
More than this could not well be bestowed by 


any eulogy, or desired by any just or sensible 
ambition. 


The State of Franklin or Frankland. 


It is very we!] known that the State of Tennes- 
see was, at one period, prior to its admission into 
the Union, divided into two parts or States, the 
Eastern portion being called the State of Frank- 
lin or Frankland. Some uncertainty prevailed as 
to which of these names, was conferred on the 
division: the general impression being in favor 
of the latter. It appears, however, by a letter 
froma distinguished citizen of Tennessee con- 
tained in the Charleston Courier of a late date, 
that this is an error,—that the name was Franklin 
and not Frankland, and was conferred in compli- 
ment tothe great American Philosopher. The 
fact is an interesting one, and though we, ourselves 
should prefer the descinded name to the other, as 
more characteristic of the people of the country 
which it designates, yet, as a matter of history, we 
acknowledge the duty of putting the true state of 
the case on record. We trust, however, as there 
is just now some discussion as to the propriety of 
ayain making two States of Tennessee,—dividing 
the Eastern and Western sections as before.— 
that in such an event, they will finally fall upon 
the name of Frankland, if either, instead of Frank- 
lin. It is not in disparagement of the philosopher 
that we make this suggestion of preference, but 
simply from the reason already alleged, and be- 
cause the euphony of the one name strikes our 
ear as much superior to the other. Tenuessee is 
one of the largest States in the American Union. 
It will bear division, and perhaps requires it. In 
its present form, there is no doubt that, for politi- 
cal purposes, as well as convenience, its people 
find it cumbrous and unwieldy. Divided natural- 
ly, though not equally, by the Cumberland moun- 
tains, a good sized compact State might be form- 
ed under the name of Frankland, to the East of 
this grand barrier, which would need no better 
line to mark the boundary between the sister sec- 
tion from which it is proposed to sever it. Nor, 
though limited in extent, compared with West 
Tennessee, would East Tennessee be deficient in 
any of the essentials of political or geographical 
power. We are not prepared to say what would 
be the population of the smaller section when thus 
divided ; ‘but we suspect it would be proportiona- 
bly much greater than the other. We believe that 
its cultivation is somewhat superior; its vallies 
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are very rich, and the alluvions of its large 
and numerous rivers equally productive. Even 
the summits of some of its mountains are in a 
high state of cultivation, and the bodies of land 
which it contains, and which are considered very 
fertile, are equally nnmerons and large. The pro- 
ductions of East Tennessee coinprise all such 
kinds of grain and fruit as grow in the Northern 
States. The country and climate is well adapted 
to grazing. The commercial channels are the 
rivers Cumberland and Tennessee, and the market 
is New Orleans. West Tennessee is a Cotton 
growing region. The State of ‘Tennessee was 
admitted into the confederacy in 1796. The pop- 
ulation, at that time, was something less than 80, 
000. By the census of 1841, itis 829,210, of 
whom 755,986 are whites. 

We give below, without curtailing it, the letter 
on the subject of the State of Franklin. It 
will be a part of our editorial policy, to preserve, 
in this department, all interesting facts of this na- 
ture, whicl may settle historical doubts, or pre- 
serve historical materials, for the future as well as 
the present reader. We shall be grateful for ori- 
ginal contributions of this order. 

“My Dear Sir:—I owe you an apology for 
so long delay in replying to your esteemed favor 
from Argyle. Ihave been incessaptly occupied 
since it was received ; and have not, til] quite late- 
ly, had leisure to examine some authorities which 
it was necessary to do, before | should reply to that 
part of your letter relating to the name of the State 
that existed for a few years in what is now East 
Tennessee. 

“You enquire, ‘have you not, in your cireular, 
committed a mistake in referring to the ancient 
Commonwealth of Franklin? Was it not Frank- 
land? Iam almost certain that I have a map of 
considerable age in which it is Jaid down by that 
name. Did I not see in your possession, some 
years ago, a copy of the constitution, which was 
framed for it, by the name of Frankland ?’ 

“ Your inquiry is a very natural one, and I pro- 
ceed to its solution. Frankland may have been 
laid down upon some of the old maps of the U. S., 
and | know you have seen, in my collection, a 
constitution for a State by that name, and the first 
settlers of E. T. are often mentioned in the letters 
and newspapers of that day as “ Franks,” — the 
“ Franks.” And more recently Judge Haywood, 
in his history of Tennessee, calls the new State 
Frankland, and copying from him, th paragraph- 

ists of the present day, speaking of the formation 


of a new State in our boundary, propose to name 
it Frankland. 


“The convention of 1784 that effected a sepa- 
ration of her three western counties from North 
Carolina, was divided into two parties. The mi- 
nority, or ultra independents, favored, not only a 
separation from the parent State, and the forma- 
tion of a new government; but proposed a con- 
stitution novel in many of its features, and differ- 
ent essentially from those to which their constitu- 
ents had been accustomed — and some of them 
desired that the boundaries of the new government 
should embrace part of the present states of Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Georgia and Alabama. The 
majority proposed to adopt, in the main, the con- 
stitution of North Carolina. In the constitution 
proposed by the minority the new State was named 
Frankland. This being rejected, the convention 
broke up in disorder. The minority, always the 
most active and zealous, determined to persevere 
in their undertaking, drew up a spirited appeal to 
their constituents, and sent it in manuscript by 
express to Newbern, and had it and their rejected 
constitution printed together in pamphlet form and 
distributed extensively for the consideration of the 
people. A new convention was called. The 
Frankland constitution again presented and the 
second time rejected by the majority. This rejec- 
ted constitution is the one you saw in my posses- 
sion. It was never the constitution of the new 
State, and yet the discussions to which it gave 
rise, at home and abroad, have induced the belief 
with many that the new commonwealth was called 
Frankland. You will inquire what evidence is 
there that it was called Franklin ? 

“ T have before me the official correspondence 
of John Sevier, the Governor of the new State, 
during the whole period of its existence. He had 
been the president of the convention that formed 
its constitution, and as the executive of the com- 
mon wea!th,conducted the correspondenee between 
it and the adjoining states, and issued his orders 
to, and held communications with, the different 
functionaries of his own and the neighboring gov- 
ernments. I have the letters themselves and the 
answers to them; inall of which, without one ex- 
ception, the new state is called Franklin. Below 
I give you some extracts. The first is from a let- 
ter, addressed by Gov. Sevier to the Speaker of 
the Georgia Assembly : — 

FRANKLIN, 24th June, 1787. 

Sir— At the request of a number of respecta- 
ble inhabitants of Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Franklin, etc.” And again, “ From the great ad- 
vantages it would give to this State, I am confi- 
dent that Franklin would afford, etc. The ans- 

wer, in behalf of the Governor of Georgia, by 
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Geo. Handly, is as follows: “ We now sir inform 
you that we have a just sense of the good inten- 
tions of the people of Franklin towards this state, 
etc.” and again, “ we are happy in the opportunity 
of testifying to you and the people of Franklin, 
etc.” 

* Another instance is found, in an order issued by 
John Sevier, Governor of the State of Franklin, 
and directed to the militia officers, dated Nov. 28, 
1787. It is as follows: — 

“ Major Ellholm is just returned from Georgia 
with expresses from the Governor of that State, 
requiring an aid of fifteen hundred men from the 
State of Franklin, etc.” And again, “the state 
of Georgia has appointed Col. G. Handley to at- 
tend the state of Franklin, in character of com- 
missioner, etc. Hear again, Gov. Sevier himself, 
in a letter dated : 


** FRANKLIN, 24th June, 1787. 
“To his Excellency Gov. Matthews : 

“The Hon. Major Eljholm waits on your As- 
sembly, in character of commissioner from this 
State with plenary powers, etc.” 

“ And again writing to the same under date : 


* Mount Pleasant, 
“Franklin, Aug. 31, 1787. 


“He offers the assistance of the militia of 
Franklin to invade and subdue the Creek Indians. 
The only further extract from the letters before 
me that it is necessary now to give you, is from a 
ietter of Gov. Telfair, dated, 


“ Aveusta, Ga., Nov. 12, 1787. 

“Interesting to the State of Franklin,” and 
again, “ will prove beneficial to Franklin.” This 
letter, Jike many others from Gov. Telfair, Mat- 
thews, Clarke, etc.’’ is directed to “Hon. John 
Sevier, Governer of the State of Franklin.” 

{need not multiply evidences of this kind, 
furnished by the correspondence of the Governor 
of Franklin and will give but one other. Dr, 
Yranklin addresses Gov. Sevier as the Governor 
of Franklin, and thanks him and his Council for 
the compliment intended him, (I presume for cail- 
ing the state by his name.) 

“ Besides these, [ have numerous official papers 
of Sheriffs, Entry-Takers, Magistrates, etc., all 
without one exception beginning “ State of Fran- 
lin, Spencer County,’’ or “ Caswell,”’ or “ Greene,” 
etc. as the case may be. 

“] find too, evidence confirmatory of the State’s 
having been called Franklin in the contempora- 
neous and subsequent legislation of the country. 
J refer you to an act of the Georgia Legislature, 
passed October 31, 1787, wherein the Governor 
of that State is authorised “to enter into such 
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engagements with the people of Franklin as may 
be, etc.” Also to the Journal of the Territorial 
Legislature, page 10, where you wil] find mention 
nade of the “authority of the State of Franklin,” 
and again in the acts of the Legislature of Ten- 
nessee, Roulstone, chapter XXIV, page 261, you 
will find these words, “the temporary government 
called Franklin.” 

“In the private letters, as well as the periodi- 
cals of that day, you will find our infant govern- 
ment always called Franklin. I adduce but one 
more proof and that will be found in the History 
of the United States, by your own Ramsay, vol. 
4,ch. XXXII, p. 4. 

“Speaking of the Western settlers, he says: 
“ They formed for themselves a separate system 
of Government, to which they gave the name 
of Franklin.” 

“I fear, my dear sir, that I have wearied you hy 
these details; but I trust I have been able to satis- 
fy you that Franklin, and not Frankland, was the 
true name of our embryotic Government. Still [ 
am not dissatisfied that the name is changed by 
common consent, and that public sentiment has 
sanctioned it by substituting one so significant as 
Frankland. Proud am I to hear my native coun- 
try called Frankland and my countrymen called 
Franke. Well do they deserve the pratronymick. 
They are freemen and have always been the freest 
of the free,” 





The Law Student, 


Tae Law Uourt of Appeals of South Carolina 
has, very properly, prescribed a course of law 
reading for the use of students desiring admiss- 
ion to the practice,—which would be very useful 
elsewhere. It is perhaps necessary that a more 
thorough education, and a more rigid scrutiny 
into the claims, of applicants, should take the 
place of that loose and falsely indulgent course, 
by which young men Lave been too frequently 
admitted to practise, with scarcely any knowledge 
of the duties which belong to the profession. On 
this subject, the Southern Review, twelve years 
ago, remarked :—* Admission to the Bar is far 
tooeasy. Any citizen of twenty one years of age, 
who can undergo an examination, which the act 
calls rigid, but which is,and we fear necessarily 
must be the very reverse—is entitled to adiniss- 
ion. A young man of quick apprehension, who 
has read Blackstone’s Commentaries, and glanced 
at our acts of assembly, may be licensed to prae- 
tise in our highest Courts ; and many trade upon 
this slender stock of knowledge; for, after ad- 
mission, it is too much to expect hard study, un- 
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less there is business to require it—with the 
distractions of which, on the other hand, any thing 
like profound elementary study is almost alto- 
gether incompatible. The tendency of this absurd 
system, is the destruction of our youth in a pro- 
fessional, and often, in a moral point of view. 
Ignorance can attract no clients—its inseparable 
companions are idleness and |ow indulgencies.” 


There is certainly quite too much truth in this 
passage. But it is a truth unhappily not confined 
to legal education simply. It runs through all 
our classes. It characterizes the education of all 
departments. The schooling of this country, is 
too generally a schooling of names and surfaces. 
The popular nature is quite too impatient for la- 
borious study or protracted toils in any depart- 
ment. It contents itself with what promises to suf- 
fice—not for the purpose of the proposed profess- 
ion,—but for the attainment of the individual ob- 
jects,—which is for the most part merely misera- 
ble gain, or, in the most favored view of the case, 
the getting of one’s daily bread. The Law Court 
of Appeals of South Carolina, has prescribed only 
that course of reading which it holds absolutely 
essential to the merely legal requisitions of the 
student. It could be wished that society would 
prescribe something further;—something more 
general, in the way of reading, by which a better 
knowledge of history, and of consequence, more 
extensive powers of analytical inquiry, could be 
acquired by the student. There is no mind likely 
to become so very narrow as that of the mere 
atturney. If the memory be not improved by 
events, out of the profession,—ir the mind be not 
rendered active, by a knowledge of comparative 
facts in science and in history—if the tastes be 
not refined—if the imagination be not lifted by a 
just appreciation of the divine forms of art, and 
the sublimer and more ennobling influences of 
poetry—then your lawyer is but a clod of techni- 
calities, or more correctly, the miserable grub that 
plies among them. The student who aims to be 
something more thanthe mere legal tradesman,— 
the cogger and the pettifogger—will do well to 
make himself master of much more than is con- 
tained in the following catalogue. A knowledge 
of these books will make him a good practising 
attorney, doubtless,—but this, to an honorable 
ambition, is scarcely enough. We should add 
a few more authorities, among which we commend 
the Holy Bible, Shakspeare, Milton and Words- 
worth,—not one of which can be read too much, 
or venerated too profoundly. 


In THe (So. Ca.) Law Court or Appeats, 


The Law Court of Appeals, for the purpose of 
ensuring a more thorough preparation on the part 
of the Students of Law, to be admitted to the Bar, 
recommend the following course of reading: 
Blackstone’s Commentaries. 

. Stephen’s Pleading. 

Phillips’ Evidence. 

. Chitty on Contracts. 

. Hale’s Pleas of the Crown. 
Kent’s Commentaries. 

. Chitty on Bills. 

Williams’ Law of Executors. 
. Chitty’s Pleadings. 

10. Our own Reports, read in connection with, 
and as illustrating, enforcing or altering the prin- 
ciples contained in the above works, 

11. The Constitution of this State and of the 
United States, the Statute Law, and more espe- 
cially the following Acts: 

1. The Act of Distribution and its amendments. 

2. The Statute of Frauds and Perjuries. 

3. Acts in relation to Executors and Admin- 
istrators, 

4. Acts of Limitation. 

5. Act of 1740 and other Acts relating to 
Slaves and Free Negroes. 

6. Acts relating to Dower, Jointure, and the 
Inheritance of Married Women. 

7. Acts relating to Juint Tenancy, Tenancy 
in Common, Coparcenary and Partition. 

8. Acts relating to Mortgages, Conveyances 
and Recording. 

9. Acts in relation to the Courts, to Process, 
Bail and Practice. 

10. The Insolvent Debtors and Prison Bounds 
Acts. 

11. The Attachments Acts. 

12. Acts relating to Wills. 

13. Acts of 1839 in relation to Public Officers. 

14. The Acts in relation to the power and du- 
ties of Magistrates and Constables. 

15. The Acts creating Crimes, or changing the 
punishnent of common Law Officers. 

16. The Militia and Patrol Law. 

17. The Fee Bill and Acts relating to Costs. 

18, The Act of 1825 in relation to the power 
and duties of the Commissioners of Roads and 
the amendments since passed. 

19. Statute 3 and 4 Anne and the Act of 98 in 
relation to Bonds and unnegotiable Notes. 

20. ‘The Statutes and Acts regulating Distress 
Replevin, and relating to Landlords ana Lessors. 
21. Statutes of Forcible Entry and Detainer. 

22. Statute 31,c. 2, c. 2, commonly called the 
Habeas Corpus Act. 

23. Statutes of Joefail. 

24. Acts relating to Juries and Jurors. 

25. Acts relating to Locating and Granting 
Lands to Caveats to the evidence in actions to 
“ titles to land, and to the acts of trespass to try 
tities, 

26. The Acts on the subject of Apprentices. 

27. The Tax Act of 1788 and amendments 
since passed. 

It will be expected that the above course will 
be read and reviewed, anda certificate of some 
Attorney to that effect will be required to be filed 
with the petition. 
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The Fine Arts. 


Tue Apollo Association, for the promotion of 
the Fine Arts in the United States, is an Institu- 
tion of great merit and deserves to find favor 
throughout the country. It has been established 
but three years and has already done wonders. 
The design of the Institution is peculiar; cer- 
tainly, it resembles no other known among our- 
selves; but is borrowed, we believe, in part, from 
a similar association in Edinburgh. Incorporated 
by the Legislature of the State of New York, it is 
yet not confined, except so faras the purposes of 
exhibition render this necessary, to that single 
State ; but, under its peculiar plan, it is quite as 
likely to result in good to the remotest regions of 
our country as tothe most central. Its officers 
are taken from all the States—its pictures are 
distributed, by lot, through all the States ;—but 
the brief advertisement which follows will better 
declare the character and objects of this society 
than any words of ours. By this advertisement, 
we are told, that the object of this association, 
is to advance the cause of the Fine Arts in the 
United States, to cultivate and improve public 
taste, and to afford additional encouragement to 
our National Artists, by the purchase and distri- 
bution of their works. Every subscriber of five 
dollars per annum becomes a member of the As- 
sociation, and entitled to all its privileges and 
benefits. ‘The whole amount of subscriptions, 
after deducting the necessary expenses, is to be 
devoted, first, to the engraving and printing of 
some choice picture for distribution among the 
subscribers, and next, to the purchase of a selec- 
tion of such works of American Artists as the 
Committee of Management shall judge most de- 
serving; which works of art are to be distributed 
at the Annual Meeting, by lot, among the sub- 
scribers. Thus, for the smal] sum of five dollars, 
each member has the certainty of receiving an 
engraving of a good picture in the highest style 
of the art in this country, worth in itself the 

amount of his subscription, and the chance of 
drawing by lot a valuable work of art besides.” 


We learn from other parts of the late circular 
letter of the Apollo Association, that it has al- 
ready, in the short period since its commencement, 
“distributed among its subscribers fifty-eight 
works of art in painting and sculpture, costing 
6,264 dollars, and the members of the two last 
years have each received a copy of two clegant 
engravings which cost one thousand dollars.” 

“This plan,” says the Circular, “ of uniting the 
efforts of individuals by a small annual subscrip- 
tion, from each, for the benefit of all, has been 
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found to afford the most effective and valuable 
encouragement to the arts, and, at the same time, 
to give an adequate and satisfactory return in 
value, to its supporters.” Certainly, it should. 
The subscription fee isa mere trifle, estimated 
only to pay for the annual engraving, and the 
subscriber, in addition, may become the possessor 
ofa noble picture worth five hundred dollars. 
The first picture which was engraved by the So- 
ciety was that of “Marion’s Camp,” by J. B. 
White of Charleston ; a work of art equally fine 
as a picture and engraving. The second wasa 
more strictly fancy piece, called the “ Artist’s 
Dream” by Comegys; a painter of acknowledged 
genius, who is now said to be the inmate of a mad 
house. The Committee of Management, an- 
nounce that they have succeeded in procuring the 
use, for the engraving of the present year, of the 
famous picture, by Vanderlyn, of “Caius Marius 
on the ruins of Carthage ”—a picture, which, the 
reader will remember, received the gold medal of 
the French Academy, in the time of Napoleon. It 
will be engraved, for the meinbers of the present 
year, in the finest style of art, and will be worth 
twice the amount of the annual subscription. 





The History of Literature, 


By Schlegel, we propose, at some future day, 
to review at length in these pages. At present 
we must content ourselves with what is seemingly 
a work of surplusage, in intimating its high and 
substantial merits to the reader. One remark, 
however, inthis place. We are at a loss to con- 
ceive why it is, and how, the American publishers 
of European reprints, should so commonly employ 
as editors of such works, persons so very incom- 
petent to their tasks, Here, now, is a preface, to 
this work of Schlegel, written in the most wretch- 
ed style, and made up of the most wretched stuff, 
stilted common-places, the perusal of which, where 
the character of the work is unknown or unsus- 
pected, can have no other effect upon the reader 
than that of bringing it into suspicion or discredit. 
There is something really Judicrous in the gross, 
rotund and meaningless paragraphs, clumsy and 
without a purpose, by which the excellent and 
philosophical work of Schlegel is introduced to 
us in its American form. There is no wisdom in 
this sort of proceeding, and our publishers will do 
well to ask themselves, as a matter of general 
policy, how far a miserable preface will discredit 
a good book? Quite as much, we suspect, as the 
introduction into company, by a vulgar fellow, ora 
clown, of a well-mannered and accomplished 
gentleman. It is fortunate for them, in the pres- 
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ent instance, that the reputation of Schlegel is 
too well understood, even where his books are not 
well known among us, to occasion much hurt 
to the publication by the ill-judged introduction 
which deforms it, But the Messrs Langley of N. 
York, by whom this volume is put forth, and who, 
we are pleased to say, are in the habit usually of 
publishing very excellent works, will do well to 
exclude such miserable prefaces in future. The 
American public are not so far behind the age as 
to need be told who Frederick Schlegel is, and 
in telling us no more, the editor, in this instance, 
has shown us how incompetent he himself is even 
to the moderate task of telling us so much. 


Catlin’s North American Indians. 


WE have not had time to do more than give a 
very hasty giance to these volumes. We hope 
to review elaborately, before very long, the whole 
subject of the red men of America ; their history 
and moral claims, and the true causes, philosophi- 
cally considered, of their wretched decline and 
inevitable destiny. In this performance, the 
work of Mr. Catlin will probably be selected as 
our most prominent text Book for commentary. 
At present we must content ourselves with the 
remark, that, from what we have read in its pa- 
ges, he appears to have been an active traveler, 
a close observer, and a very honest witness. Up- 
on the accuracy of his statements, however, rather 
than his literary or philosophical merits, the value 
of Mr. Catlin’s writings must mainly depend. 
We have seen enough to show that he is no 
writer, and scarcely a thinker. He deals very 
much in the common places of the subject, and 
much of his talk is not only the merest declama- 
tion, but is a declamation, thrice and thrice re- 
newed. The book is expanded in this way toa 
most enormous size. We are half disposed to de- 
nounce generally the plan of making books of trav- 
el in the Epistolary form. The privilege is so very 
liable to abuse, and there is so much everlasting 
twattle, running along with what may be deemed 
valuable, from Letter 1, to Letter 10, that the 
bad sickens us of the good, as the disproportions 
between the bushel of chaffand the two grains of 
wheat makes the policy very questionable of stop- 
ping to hunt for them. People who write books 
of letters, seem to fancy that they have a sort of 
right to afflict the reader with all the fine things, 
inthe way of self and sentiment, with which 
they distress the particular friend whom they 
choose as the special recipient of their favors. 
‘They little fancy how unfavorable is al] this ego- 








tism to their proper merits and success. When 
will writers learn the better wisdom, when they 
can say nothing of their subject, to say nothing of 
themselves ’—a word more for Mr. Catlin, as an 
artist. We sincerely thank him for the numerous, 
lively, spirited «and well drawn_ illustrations, 
groups, figures and scenery, with which his books 
are crowded. Were his writings far less worthy 
and valuable than they are, these sketches of his 
graver would tend very much to redeem them, and 
secure for him, as an artist, that applause which, 
as a writer, we should hesitate long to bestow 
upon him. Still, we commend his volumes, as 
unquestionably and evidently of very great value. 


Law and Lawyers. 

In a previous number of our Magazine, we 
acknowledged the receipt of this work, which 
subsequent perusal enables us to say, is one of 
the pleasantest of its kind, that we have had the 
fortune to read for a long season. If it hasa 
fault at all, it is that it does not go sufficiently far 
into details. It gives us too little. Made up of 
brief heads of biography—touching upon the lives 
of eminent jurists—showing them to us in the 
familiar attitudes of domestic and social life,— 
selecting from their jeur d’espril, and jeur de 
mots,—we are carried forward, as in the pleasant 
companionship of a select traveling company, 
each one of whom is at home in his partiular de- 
partment, and equally so, in the conviction that 
his position is conceded him by all the rest. Re- 
ally, for a respite and recreation from severer 
tasks, commend us to these two volumes. To 
the legal profession they may be particularly 
commended. The author does not confine his 
references to the quip and crank, merely, of the 
distinguished geutry of the bar ;—he makes us 
familiar with its gentility, its character, and those 
qualities of the Judge, Lawyer and Statesman, 
which give tone tothe community, and declare 
high models for the good government of those who 
are to follow. Two more volumes, made up from 
the same materials, would not be amiss. We 
should very much like a review of this pleasant 
work from the lively pen of the “Georgia Law- 
yer.” (See Knickerbocker.) 





Who is the Producer ? 

A friend has laid before us the “ Examination 
of Mr. Edmond Rhett’s Agricultural Address on 
the Question, ‘who is the Producer,’ by William 
Elliott, Esq., of Beaufort, S.C.” We see noth- 
ing, after its perusal, which needs that we should 
alter or add any thing to the brief expression of 
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our opinions, on the subject of this controversy, 
contained in our March number. We observe 
the same fine hand, in this pamphlet, which has 
always distinguished the writings of Mr. Elliott. 
He touches his subject with a pen equally free 
and strong. There is an ease of expression, and 
a general raciness of tone in his compositions, 
which leave us but one regret,—that he should 
find it so little to his pleasure to engage more 
frequently in performances which must prove so 
grateful to his readers, and so honorable to his 
own fame. He does himself and country equal 
injustice. We beg leave to urge upon him, in an 
equal spirit of selfishness and exhortation, the 
suggestion thrown out to himself and the other 
parties to this controversy, in our previous notice 
— that, namely, by which they are solicited — 
grasping topics of more general interest — to 
give their lucubrations to our pages, or to any 
pages. We care not so much that they should 
write for the Magnolia, as that they should write 
for the South. 





Hopkins’ Poetical Works. 


You have read the poetical works of John 
Snowden Hopkins, have you not, gentle reader? 
No! What you have not read Alberto, an epic 
poem; nor Delascus, a dramatic poem? Nor the 
Miscellaneous Poems, by which these are follow- 
ed? Can it be? What! neither? Even so, 
Then you are fortunate. Take our counsel and 
do not read them. We have tried, for your sake, 
and that should be enough to satisfy you —and 
that should secure us your gratitude. Believe us, 
these poems of Mr. John Soowden Hopkins are 
very sorry matters — not that they are a jot more 
deficient in stuff and staple than those of many 
better esteemed and better known persons. The 
author thinks quite as well as many other tolera- 
bly popular poets in our country ; but he does not 
yet know how to manufacture his thought into 
right lines. He is not such an adept in the me- 
chanism of song as his more successful brothers, 
else, we should say, he is quite as good as the 
great majority. If he only halted less—if his feet 
were more corrigible in his hands—if, in short, he 
were sometimes less long,—then we should be 
less short with him. Mere lugubriousness is not 
our objection, for that seems too common, and is 
pernaps too necessary a commodity among verse- 
mongers to be regarded as any obstacle or defect in 
modern poetry. The want of sense never was a 
popular objection to ballad-mongering ; but it is 
felony to dislocate our jaws with lines which are 
each so many stumbling blocks to utterance ; and 


339 


Hopkins—believe us dear reader—whatever may 
be his claims to be a poet, is certainly not one of 


the tuneful brotherhood. We recommend you 
not to attempt his verses, 





New American Reprints, 

Ler us do justice, in a word, to that excellent 
class of publications, the reprints of standard 
works of English Literature, which are now going 
through the American press. Among these, we 
have before us, from the press of Carey & Hart, 
Sharon Turner’s History of the Anglo-Saxons, 
one of a series of voluminous writings, on cog- 
nate subjects, which have issued from the pen of 
that profound English antiquarian. We take for 
granted that the publishers will follow up this 
publication by that of the subsequent works by 
the same writer, in English History. 

Next, we have, from the same publishers, the 
works of Lord Bolinbroke, with a new life of that 
remarkable man and politician, Both of these 
publications are sent forth in a style deserving of 
their contents, and worthy of a conspicuous place 
in any well arranged library. 

We owe to the same publishers a new edition 
of Lord Bacon ; the critical writings of Macauley, 
one of the select contributors to the Edinburgh,— 
a writer of great elegance of style, a diction ex- 
ceedingly copious and flowing, and a mind endow- 
ed with singular resources of memory and come 
parison. 

The Miscellanies of John Wilson, (Christo- 
pher North) comprising a portion of his varied 
contributions to Blackwood’s Magazine, forms 
another set in this collection, and not unworthy 
to goalong with them. We are promised also 
the .Noctes Ambroziane of the same writer—a 
strange compound of fun and fancy, broad grimace 
and true philosophy,—a fun that is sometimes as 
sarcastic as it is sly ;—a philosophy, sometimes 
as beautifully imaginative, as it is deep and 
searching. We look for these latter volumes with 
some anxiety. 

The ecclesiastical and political history of the 
Popes of Rome, during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, from the German of Ranke, 
issued in handsome style by Lea & Blanchard, is 
another of those sterling works which will demand 
and deserve attentive consideration. 

The same publishers have issued Bulwer’s 
Miscellanies, and all the various works of Henry, 
Lord Brougham, that equal charlatan and genius ; 
a library in themselves, numerously valuable, and 
at least respectable where they happen not to be 
profound. All these works are so far kindred, 
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that we turn, inthe same mood, to one or the 
other of them, and are sure to find either food or 
refreshment. 

D’Aubigne’s Reformation in Germany and 
Switzerland, from the press of Robert Carter, 
New York, of which we have the two first vol- 
umes, promises to be a work of value, upon which 
we will duly pronounce after perusal. 

Howitts’ Books about the Seasons and Remark- 
able places, we are disposed to regard as rather 
shallow performances ; at best appealing to our 
tastes rather than our thoughts, and not always 
in the most felicitous manner. They seem to be 
ordinary jobs at book making by a clever literary 
journeyman ; but they are pure, tolerably grace- 
ful, and will, no doubt, find their sufficient number 
of well satisfied readers. 





Castle Dismal. 


We defer the publication of the Sixth Chapter 
of this story, in order to conclude that of “ Tur- 
gesius,” which we do in the present number. 
Hereafter, it will be our wish to exclude from our 
pages all narratives which require successive 
numbers of our work for their progress, At all 
events, it will be our purpose to limit such publi- 
cations to a single story, such as the Knights of 
the Golden Horse-shoe. Will our correspon- 
dents bear this in mind? 





Editorial Notice. 


An unexpected and greivous domestic calamity 
in the family of Mr. Simms—the loss of his young- 
est daughter—deprives us, to a certain extent, of 
his assistance in the present number, and will no 
doubt abridge considerably the amount of his 
labors for that ensuing. This event impairs seve- 
ral of the literary and other arrangements of our 
work, but we trust that the interruption of our 
progress will be only temporary. Our readers 
will bear with us patiently. We are not suffi. 
ciently arbiters of circumstance to be prepared for 
all emergencies, but we shall so endeavor, if we 
cannot altogether control events, that they shall 
not altogether conquer us. 





Mr. Simms’ Discourse BEFORE THE GEORGIA 
Historicat Society. 


Tue connection of Mr. Simms, with the Edi- 
torial Department of this Journal, precludes us 
from giving.any notice of the two Lectures which 
he delivered, “on the materials of American 
History, for the purposes of art in fiction,” before 
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the Georgia Iistorical Society. Two brief ex- 
tracts from the illustrative parts of his essay, will 
be found in the present number. [See Hernando 
de Soto, at page 236, and Pocahontas, page 305.] 
It is not improbable that he will permit of the 
publication of other and similar portions from his 
manuscript. 


Zanoni, 
A Novel by the Author of “ Pelham” “Eugene 
Aram” “Rienzi,” etc. etc. 2 vols. 


Tuts is one of Mr.- Bulwer’s last and boldest of 
romantic speculations, in which he attempts to 
illustrate the Rosicrucian philosophy, and for this 
purpose, affects to go behind the veil of nature, 
and throw open the mysteries which it conceals. 
We have read but little of the book, but find that 
the public are much divided as to its merits; 
some lauding, others condemning the work; 
some representing it as both dangerous and im- 
moral; and others, as merely a wide license of 
metaphysical speculation. Under such circum- 
stances therefore, we cannot recommend the 
volumes, for we dare not give the authority of this 
magazine to any work ofa character so doubtful 
and suspicions. Though Bulwer is a powerful, 
and perhaps finished writer, he is by no means a 
safe and trusty guide; for he leads the young 
and inexperienced into the tangled paths of soph- 
ism and error, and then leaves them in all the 
bewilderings of doubt and mysticism. We de- 
light in speculation when bounded by reason, but 
when it transcends the sobriety of judgment, it 
becomes licentious and dangerous ; it may please 
by its sparkling corruscations and lambent phan- 
tasies, but, like the playful gasses which burn and 
flicker over stagnant marshes, it is but generated 
by corruption and decay. 


—_ 





Leiber’s Labor and Property. 
No. 146 Famity Lisrary. 


Dr. Lerser is already favorably known to the 
publie as one of the compilers of the Encyclope- 
dia Americana, and as the author of a work on Je- 
gal and political hermeneutics. The present work, 
the result of much reflection and extensive read- 
ing, is designed to show the true nature and influ- 
ence of labor and property, in opposition to the 
views of Hobbes, Puffendorf, Locke and other 
writers on the subject. It is introduced by a neat 
and perspicuous essay by the Rev. Dr. Potter of 
Union College, and forms on the whole, a valua- 
ble manual for reference and consultation. 
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